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CHANGE IS IRRESISTIBLE. 









Jim Fiscus for ESPN The Magazine 





We surf the Internet. 
We swim in magazines. 


The Internet is exhilarating. Magazines are enveloping. 
The Internet grabs you. Magazines embrace you. The 
Internet is impulsive. Magazines are immersive. And both 
media are growing. 


Barely noticed amidst the thunderous Internet clamor is the 
simple fact that magazine readership has risen over the past 
five years. Even in the age of the Internet, even among the 

groups one would assume are most singularly hooked on 
digital media, the appeal of magazines is growing. 


Think of it this way: during the 12-year life of Google, 


magazine readership actually increased 11 percent. 


What it proves, once again, is that a new medium doesnt 
necessarily displace an existing one. Just as movies didnt kill 
radio. Just as T'V didn’t kill movies. An established medium 
can continue to flourish so long as it continues to offer a 
unique experience. And, as reader loyalty and growth 
demonstrate, magazines do. 


Which is why people arent giving up swimming, just because 
they also enjoy surfing. 
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The Power of Print’ 


INTRODUCING THE 
BACKFLIP. 


BREAKING NEWS THATS IMPORTANT TO YOU. 
FACEBOOK; TWITTER, TEXT AND MORE STREAMING ON A SINGLE SCREEN. 
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HEN THE BEATLES PLAYED THE FINAL CONCERT OF 
their career, at San Francisco’s Candlestick Park in Au- 
gust 1966, only one photographer was allowed back- 
stage: Jim Marshall, who died on March 24th at age 74. “No- 
body knew it would be their last concert,” Marshall told RoLLING 
STONE in 1997. “It was less than sold out, the sound system was 
primitive, and the only lighting was stadium lights. Chicken-wire 
fence around the stage.” Marshall, then 30, was an established 
rock photographer who had moved back to the Bay Area from 
Greenwich Village a couple of years earlier. The Beatles were fac- 
ing a backlash thanks to John Lennon's “We're more popular than 
Jesus” comments. The group was also burned out from endless 





Jim Marshall: A Day in the Life 


touring. “I reckon we could send out four waxwork dummies of 
ourselves and that would satisfy the crowds,” Lennon said at the 
time. Marshall almost didn't make it to the gig: “When we arrived 
at the stadium, the band was in an armored car, and I was in an- 
other car following,” he said. “The old-fart groundskeeper at the 
center-field gate wouldn't let us in — he didn’t know what was going 
on! So we had to drive around this ghetto, Hunters Point, while 
things got straightened out, and we finally got in about 20 min- 
utes later.” Marshall's picture of the band taking the stage for the 
last time is now the crucial image of the Beatles at the crossroads: 
Screaming crowds and bright lights were behind them, and Sgt. 
Pepper lay ahead. Read the obituary of Marshall on page 28. 
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‘Glee’ Gone Wild 
Stolen car stereos, illegal sub- 
stances, Facebook-revenge 
fantasies and good old-fash- 
ioned high school cliquish- 
ness: The sunniest —- and most 
popular — show on television 
exposes its dark side. 
By Erik Hedegaard .....100 4:2 
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Wall Street's 
Giant Rip-Off 


How the nation’s biggest 
banks used predatory swap 
deals, corrupt officials and 
crooked refinance schemes to 
loot Americas cities. 


Photograph by © Jim MARSHALL 


) ’ s a 
R&XBs Hippie 
High Priestess 
Thirteen years since she 
started exploring the outer 
limits of the musical universe, 
Erykah Badu returns with her 


freakiest, funkiest album yet. 
By Jenny Elisetis.cscceccerssrveese 50 


-EATURES 
The Surfing 
Savant 


Clay Marzo is one of the 
world’s greatest, most dar- 
ing surfers. It’s when he gets 
back on land that the trou- 
ble starts. 

By Paul Solotar off... 54 
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Rock Hall 2010 
Partying with the Stooges, 
Abba and others at the most 
eclectic induction ever.......... 15 


Peter Wolf 

Drinking bourbon and talk- 
ing Merle Haggard with the 
former J. Geils frontman ....22 


5 ™~ 
Furthur'’s San 
Francisco Bash 
Phil Lesh and Bob Weir jam 
on with new Jerry... 24 


Aaryg bd 
MGMT's Hipster- 
Hippie Fantasy 
Brooklyn psych-rockers reach 
for Sixties glory on second LP. 
pLus: Dr. Dog, Ludacris........ 63 
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Back to the Future 

In Hot Tub Time Machine, 
John Cusack and Co. revisit 
the 1980s - and return with 
SOSTY LAUGHS sisi vicccsiccsssecsicaess 70 





On the Cover 

The cast of Glee: Matthew 
Morrison, Dianna Agron, Lea 
Michele, Jane Lynch and Cory 
Monteith (from left), photo- 
graphed at Smashbox Studios, 
West Hollywood, February 
28th, 2010, 


Photograph by Mark Seliger 


Wardrobe styling by Annabel Tollman 
at the Magnet Agency. Set design 

by Thomas Thurnauer. Hair by Mark 
Townsend for Moroccan Oil at Tenfold 
Talent. Makeup by Vanessa Scali for 
Lancome at Tracey Mattingly. Grooming 
by David Cox for Redken for Men at 
Celestine Agency. Morrison's shirt by 
Michael Bastian. Agron’s sneakers 

by Nike, Lynch's tracksuit by Adidas, 
sneakers by Converse. Monteith's sweater 
by Southpaw NYC, shirt by American 
Apparel, jeans by 7 For All Mankind. 
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‘Glee’: Sue 
Sylvester 


Strikes Back 


Jane Lynch - a.k.a. 
Glee’s evil cheerleading 
coach, the most 
hilarious heavy on TV - 
invades the RS offices. 


Jakob Dylan's 
Rootsy Return 


Live ; The; jumiomQy Jabyand guest Neko 
»Cas n acoustic setiof songs from his new 
album awétch at rollingstone.com/issuel102 


First Look: 
New Doors 
Movie 

Watch an exclusive 


clip of Jim Morrison 
taking the stage in 





1968, from When 

ccs MEET THE 
You're Strange, the knn KING 
new documentary The Doors at 
narrated by New York's 
Johnny Depp. singer SS | 





Courtaey — and Billy Corgan are back 
with new songs. W hose do you like better? 


60% © Like Billy’s Better 


y Vote now: Which teen idol’s career path do you think Justin Bieber 
-- will follow? Michael Jackson's, David Cassidy's or Aaron Carter's? 
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Micromanaging Chaos 





ers for RS since 1987. 
While Seliger can work 
in almost any style - 
from fashion to inti- 
mate portraiture to 
reportage — he’s often 
at his best arranging 
big, complicated pro- 
ductions: He has re- 
staged The Wizard 
of Oz with the cast of 
Seinfeld, framed the 
Friends gang bomb- 
ing along in a 1950s 
hot rod, and sat Beavis 
and Butt-Head in Pam 
Anderson’s lap. 

It didn’t take Seliger 
long to figure out how 
best to capture the 
campy spectacle that 
is Glee. “The concept 
of Norman Rockwell- 
meets-1940s-pinup 
came pretty quickly,” 
he says. “Glee is such an 
old-fashioned nod to a 
slice of Americana: the 
high school club. The 
show mixes a sense 
of romantic nostalgia 
with a sexy naughti- 
ness — and nothing 
beats that. Of course, 


it would have been problematic if the series 
was about an iPod club.” 

To get exactly the right look for the 
shoot, creative director Jodi Peckman 
picked from dozens of vintage skate- 
boards with clay wheels, sorted through 
racks of retro cheerleader outfits, and 
even staged a frantic last-minute search 


THIS 





E WORK WITH MANY OF THE 
world’s biggest photographers, 
but only one name came to 
mind when it was time to assign this 
issue's cover on Glee: Mark Seliger. The 
Texas native has shot more than 100 cov- 


for an antique wheelchair. “If one thing is 
out of place, the whole thing falls apart,” 
she says. 

For Seliger, the biggest challenge dur- 
ing the 13-hour shoot was to give it the 
high-art staging of a theatrical produc- 





THE UNDERSTUDIES The Glee cover was carefully blocked 
out the day before the shoot, with Seliger’s team standing 

in for the cast. From right: Seliger, set designer Thomas 
Thurnauer, Peckman, Tad Kubler of the Hold Steady (who was 
helping out his pal Seliger) and set assistant Spencer Vrooman. 


tion. “You're crafting a world that can't 
feel too self-conscious or too static,” he 
says. “What youre really trying to do is 
impose order and micromanage every 
little thing, while at the same time giving 
the impression of spontaneous chaos - 
and that ain't easy.” 

—WILL Dana, Managing Editor 


ISSUE’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Paul Solotaroff 


The contributing editor's new book, The Body Shop: 
Parties, Pills, and Pumping Iron - or, My Life in the Age 
of Muscle, is a hardcore memoir of his steroid addiction. 
“My heart nearly stopped at the age of 22,” he says. But 
that didn’t prevent Solotaroff, who wrote “The Surfing 
Savant” on page 54, from giving the book a “dark comic 
tone in which the butt of the joke on every page is me.” 
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YOUR STORY ON SHAUN 
White [“Up in the Air,” 
1100] was very insightful. 
and on Les Pauls. What can't 


badass pictures I’ve ever seen. 


we usually read about in RS. 


way you do. 


_ (even a much-deserved one) 
_ doesn’t jibe. This cover bor- 
_ ders on abomination and des- 
_ ecration. Your original cover of 
_ White in 2006 was much more 
- appropriate. 


Ron Busse, Beacon, NY 


| THIS IS HANDS-DOWN THE 
_ sexiest cover you have ever 
_ done. White is a rock star, and 
_ the country can be proud of 
_ his achievements. He is a role 
_ model for all of us. But, really, 
_ he is just too sexy. That cover is 
: : _ painful in a good way. 

Flying Tomato 

Lonely Pumpkin 

Le ee 
| BRIAN HIATT’S FEATURE ON 
White shreds on the slopes © 


Lisa McCall, Portland, OR 


Billy Corgan [“Rock God, Inter- 


_ rupted,” RS 1100] brought tears 
this guy do? The cover channel- - 
ing Hendrix is one of the most — 


to my eyes. Hiatt captured the 
Corgan I revere. The man has 


- always been underappreciated. 
Kassidy Katona, Bucyrus, OH 

_ up for him. 

IT’S IRONIC THAT A GREAT | 
athlete dreaming of being a 
rock & roller has nothing in | 
common with the rock stars | 


It’s about time someone spoke 
Sheila B, San Bernardino, CA 


DESPITE ALL OF CORGAN’S 
rage, he is still just a rat in a 


_ Beverly Hills pool house. 
Where is all the usual ridicu- | 
lous drama and excess? Sorry, | 
Shaun, you don’t have enough © 
angst to become a real rock | 
star. Just keep on riding the | 


Chad Curry, Greensburg, KY 


CORGAN CAN’T REFUSE TO 
play his hits and then in the 
same breath wonder why no 


_ one cares about him. Instead of 
Alex Ritchot, Montreal — 

_ cials, how about a true Smash- 

SEXUAL INNUENDO PAIRED | 
with a burning American flag | 
and an Olympic gold medal | 


selling his songs for commer- 


ing Pumpkins tour? 
Robert Muhlbock 
London, Ontario 


I bet the majority of rock & roll 


among the all-time greats. 


_ War,” RS 1100], the Demo- 
_ crats have wasted a year with 
_ party infighting and backroom 
_ deals. Even with the health 
_ eare bill passed, it may be too 
_ late to save the Democrats from 
_ defeat in November. 


Logan Green, Boston 


_ DICKINSON’S ARTICLE ABOUT 

GREAT ARTISTS CREATE 
inspirational work through- | 
out their lives. By resisting the | 
temptation of reunion tours, | 
Corgan spends his time on the — 
edge of creativity, risking fame | 
and fortune for artistic excel- 
lence. A few fickle fans may — 
have a hard time with him, but — ; 
Jack's World 
enthusiasts will look at hin as |§ ——— 
- JACK WHITE CONTINUES TO 
Kenneth Michael White | 

Upland, CA | 

_ would be afraid to invest in 

CORGAN MAY BE A FEW PUMP- | 
kins short of a pie, but why does — 
he feel so slighted by everyone? — 


the GOP is right-on. Repub- 
licans do nothing for anyone 
other than the wealthiest of 
Americans. They're feeding 
their base sweet-tasting poison 
while lining their own pockets 
with insurance-industry cash. 

Stephanie Liaci, Springfield, NJ 


put forth quality collaborations 
that other artists and labels 


[Close-Up, RS 1100]. I'm sure 
his Wanda Jackson project will 
be as refreshing as the one he 


“Billy Corgan has always been 
underappreciated. It’s about time 
someone spoke up for him.” 


All his woe-is-me crying about | 


not getting the accolades he de- _ 


serves smacks of narcissism. 


BACK IN THE NINETIES, I | ; 
~‘Tdol’ Chatter 
whiny, self-important douche. § ———_____ 
| TAKE IT EASY ON ELLEN DE- 
_ Generes [“Post-Paula Depres- 
Dan Mandel, via the Internet : 

_ Abdul, but you gotta give her 


Campaign of Lies 


WHILE TIM DICKINSON. 
rightfully faults the Republi- — 
cans for the government's inef- — 
fectiveness [“The GOP’s Dirty | 
_ clear the juice was gone. With- 


thought that Corgan was a 


Now I see that he is actually a 
self-aggrandizing goon. 





What They’ re Saying The buzz about “Rock God, Interrupted” [RS 1100] 


OUR STORY ON BILLY CORGAN 
set off shock waves in the rock 
world. Smashing Pumpkins 
fans responded to the star’s 
first RS feature in 10 years with 
a blizzard of comments on sites 
devoted to the band. Many felt 


he was too self-absorbed: “Billy 
is myopically obsessed with his music’s pop- | 





times offend you. . 


my respect for him? Yes.” Even 
Courtney Love, having vent- 
ed about Corgan to RS in our 
following issue, was suddenly 
moved to post a message on her 
Facebook page expressing her 
“sincerest apologies” to him for 
“all the thousand ways I some- 
. Nothing will come be- 


ularity,” fumed one. But others were struck | tween the truth of what we are: eternal lovers, 
by his candor: “Did the interview increase | eternal fighters, eternal warriors.” 
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did with Loretta Lynn. White 
represents a dying breed: the 


_ artist more concerned with the 
Will Ryan, Dallas : 


product than with money. 
Lily Shapiro, Boston 


sion, RS 1100]. She’s no Paula 


more of a chance than that. 
Matthew D. Wilson, Bedford, IN 


SHEFFIELD GETS TO THE 
heart of the matter: From the 
first show without Paula, it was 


_ out Paula, Simon is dry, and all 
_ the shine, warmth and giggle 
_ are gone from the show. 


Florence Rijsdijk 
Paramaribo, Suriname 
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_ E-MAIL letters@rollingstone.com 
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SXSW REPORT 


The hottest bands and coolest parties 
at the annual Texas blowout. P 








Armstrong 
Talelirac-te 
the Stooges 
EValemfeliarste 
Pop for “1 
Wanna Be 
Your Dog.” 


IN THE STUDIO 
Sheryl Crow’s Memphis groove. Plus: 
Of Montreal and Tom Morello. ! 





TRIBUTE: JIM MARSHALL 
The Dead, Keith Richards remember 
rock's greatest photographer. ! 








Collins and 
Anastasio, 
led Phish 
rough two 
Genesis songs 





Underdogs Rule at Wild Ceremony 
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¢ ELL, ROLL OVER, 

Woodstock,” said 

Iggy Pop, flashing 
a wicked smile as he stood on- 
stage with the Stooges at the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame’s 
95th annual induction cere- 
mony — which also honored 


Genesis, the Hollies, Jimmy 


Cliff, David Geffen and some 
of the Fifties’ and Sixties’ great- 
est songwriters. For all of Pop’s 


cheeky punk boosterism, the 
Stooges’ performance was the 
most unabashed love-in that 
any induction dinner has seen: 
It concluded with a stage rush 
led by Pearl Jam’s Eddie Ved- 
der and Jeff Ament, plus the 
members of Green Day — eager 
to show their gratitude toward 
a band that paved the way for 
their own music. “The Stoog- 
es are exactly what the Hall 
of Fame needs more of,” says 
Vedder, who danced onstage 
with abandon. 

The evening's standout per- 
former was Jimmy Cliff, who 


won over the crowd from the 
moment he squeezed his eyes 
shut and hit the first velvety 
notes of “You Can Get It If You 
Really Want,” revealing a voice 
that is preserved to startling 
perfection. Bandleader Paul 
Shaffer had planned to lower 
the song’s key, assuming the 
singer couldn't possibly match 
his youthful high notes — but he 
did so easily. “He bowled us all 
over,’ Shaffer says. 

“We should put this night in 
perspective,” said the E Street 
Band's Steven Van Zandt to a 
crowd including Bruce Spring- 


steen, Patti Scialfa, Meryl 
Streep, Michael Douglas, Rob- 
bie Robertson and all of Pearl 
Jam -who bought a table to see 
the Stooges’ induction. “This 
is our best night - it makes us 
think about what we do, and 
this thing we do is beautiful.” 
The Bee Gees saluted Abba; 
Phish paid loving tribute to 
Genesis, whom Trey Anas- 
tasio described in his induc- 
tion speech as “quiet rebels’; 
performers from Rob Thom- 
as to Peter Wolf hailed the 
Brill Building songwriters in 
a house-rocking finale. In a 
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throwback to earlier years, the 
ceremony, at New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoriaon March 15th, re- 
lied heavily on Shaffer and his 
house band, who also backed 
the Hollies, Faith Hill with 
Abba’s Benny Andersson, and 
the closing tribute, where they 
re-created the “River Deep, 
Mountain High” arrangement 
with a 20-piece orchestra. “It’s 
like being bandleader in rock & 
roll heaven,” says Shaffer, who 
was honored for his 25 years of 
Hall of Fame service. 

“Each year, a theme emerg- 
es,” said Hall of Fame chairman 
(and ROLLING STONE editor 
and publisher) Jann S. Wenner. 
“The class of 2010 celebrates 
the diversity of influences and 
differences in style that make 
that river of rock & roll so deep 
and so wide.” More than usual, 
it was a night to celebrate some 
of rock’s underdogs, from prog 
and punk to Europop — not to 
mention Cliff, who brought reg- 
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gae to the U.S. before Bob Mar- 
ley. “I was out doing my thing 
long prior to Bob,” says Cliff, 
who helped popularize the 
genre with his soundtrack for 
1972's The Harder They Come. 
“Sometimes I have not quite 
gotten the recognition.” 

Phish kicked off the night 
a 


“This night makes us 
think about what we 


do,” said Van Zandt. 


“Tt’s beautiful.” 


with a worshipfully authentic 
version of Genesis’ 1972 epic 
“Watcher of the Skies.” Key- 
boardist Page McConnell took 
the song’s lengthy synth intro as 
a personal challenge, even buy- 
ing a new keyboard to match 
Tony Banks’ sound. Anasta- 
sio’s speech was both impas- 
sioned and seriously geeked- 
out. “I spent hours and hours 


and hours sitting on the floor 
in 10th grade listening to Gen- 
esis,” he says backstage. “They 
opened a big door for us.” 

The members of Genesis had 
barely heard Phish’s music (they 
were initially under the im- 
pression that they were being 
inducted by Fish from prog- 
rockers Marillion), but after 
watching the band cover their 
songs, a beaming Phil Collins 
gave each member of Phish a 
hug. “I was very moved,” says 
Collins. “I think we all were.” 

The Hollies’ induction saw 
the return of Allan Clarke, 
whose sweet tenor was up 
front on most of their hits - 
he had long been convinced 
that he had lost his voice, but 
he managed to sing backup 
at the show, “You gave me my 
life back,” Clarke told Graham 
Nash, who had pushed for the 
Hollies’ inclusion. 

The key vocal team of Clarke 
and Nash had rehearsed perfor- 


mances of “Bus Stop,” “Carrie 
Anne” and “Long Cool Woman,” 
backed by Van Zandt and Shaf- 
fer’s band, with vocal help from 
members of Maroon 5 and 
Train's Pat Monahan. Terry Syl- 
vester, who joined the group 
after Nash left to form Crosby, 
Stills and Nash, wasn’t invited 
to the rehearsal, an exclusion he 
calls “totally rude.” So Sylvester 
crashed the performance, per- 
suading Monahan to hand over 
the mike during “Long Cool 
Woman’ — until Clarke pulled it 
out of his hand and gave it back 
to Monahan. (“It was weird,” 
says Monahan.) 

The Stooges’ induction was 
even more emotional — espe- 
cially since the band lost guitar- 
ist Ron Asheton in 2009. Green 
Day's Billie Joe Armstrong in- 
ducted the group, declaring it 
“about fucking time” and rat- 
tling off the names of dozens 
of punk bands it inspired. As 
Pop gave his own speech, he 
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teared up. “The group had a 
terribly rough time the first 
time around, and I’ve buried 
that very well,” says Pop. “Sud- 
denly when we, in effect, have 
triumphed over ourselves, I get 
emotional about it.” 

Vedder calls the Stooges 
“the true embodiment of rock 
& roll.”“One can only hope that 
the voting committee starts 
boning up on their Black Flag, 
X, Sonic Youth and Fugazi to 
keep it going in the right direc- 
tion,” he says. “Iggy’s speech 
was right on. Appreciative, but 
delivered with the back of his 
hand. Ifit hadn’ttaken so many 
years, Ron Asheton would've 
been there.” 

Though Pop was confronta- 
tional with the crowd, offering 
a middle finger and then sing- 
ing in the faces of impassive 
VIPs in the front row — at one 
point, only Vedder and Spring- 
steen seemed to be enjoying 
themselves — the Stooges even- 


tually got the audience on its 
feet. By the time Armstrong 
and Pop shared chants of “I 
wanna be your dog,” everyone 
was moving — Jackson Browne 
even started pogo-ing. 

Browne presented Gef- 
fen with the Ahmet Ertegun 
Award, saying, “What Gef- 
fen did for artists was out of 
love.” Geffen’s speech had the 
night’s best line: “My mother, 
who made ladies’ undergar- 
ments for a living, said, ‘I ad- 
vise people on what bras to 
wear, but nowhere does it say, 
‘Batya Geffen presents Sadie 
Birnbaum’s tits.” 

Wyclef Jean inducted Cliff, 
calling him “the godfather.” 
“When we saw Jimmy Cliff, we 
saw ourselves,” he said. “Com- 
ing from Haiti and the Carib- 
bean, you have to see someone 
do it for you to be inspired to 
think you could do it. When I 
saw Jimmy Cliff, I could see 
my face.” In his own speech, 


Cliff - who also sang an im- 
passioned version of “Many 
Rivers to Cross” — thanked 
rock and R&B stars from Ray 
Charles to Sam Cooke for their 
inspiration. 

Inducting Abba, the Bee 
Gees’ Robin Gibb said, “Two 
hundred years from now, 
they'll be singing their songs - 
hopefully with ours.” Anders- 
son then joined country star 
Hill for adramatic take on “The 
Winner Takes It All.” 

The evening concluded with 
Carole King inducting a group 
of songwriters: Ellie Green- 
wich and Jeff Barry; Barry 
Mann and Cynthia Weil; Jesse 
Stone; Mort Shuman and Otis 
Blackwell. Backstage, Anders- 
son credited Barry and Green- 
wich’s “Da Doo Ron Ron” with 
inspiring Abba’s breakthrough 
hit: “The ‘Waterloo’ piano part 
is exactly the same style.” 

Thomas sang Shuman 
and Doc Pomus’ “Save the 


Last Dance for Me,” in an ar- 
rangement that was personal- 
ly tweaked by Wenner, while 
Eric Burdon belted Mann and 
Weil's “We've Gotta Get Out of 
This Place,” a hit for him with 
the Animals in 1965. Finally, 
all of the performers, including 
Wolf and newcomer Fefe Dob- 
son, joined forces for Stone’s 
“Shake, Rattle and Roll,” with 
Wolf nearly stealing the tune 
with his offhand charisma. “I 
want to be Peter Wolf,” says 
Thomas. 

At an afterparty at the Wal- 
dorf’s Bull and Bear bar, mu- 
sicians continued to make 
some unexpected connections. 
Armstrong spotted Nash and 
pulled him into a long em- 
brace. “Thank you,” said Arm- 
strong, “for songs that will last 
an eternity.” @ 


Additional reporting by Davip 
FRICKE, ANDY GREENE and 
AUSTIN SCAGGS 
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N THE FIRST NIGHT 

of this year’s South by 

Southwest music festi- 
val, the Los Angeles roots-rock 
band Dawes suddenly realized 
they had lost the audience. 
“Everyone started texting,” 
says singer Taylor Goldsmith. 
“Afterward, someone came up 
to me and told me why - Alex 
Chilton had just died.” 

The death of the Big Star 
singer, whose band was sched- 
uled to close the 24th annual 
Austin festival, hung 


heavily over the rest of HRY Ttrte 


the weekend (see Chil- 


Among the 2,000 orso [ipibahe 


wildly divergent bands 
who played, from 
hyperbuzzed indie acts 


like Neon Indian and Danger Mouse and James 
the Morning Benders to Mercer of Broken Bells. (4) 


arena-rock vets Muse, 
Hole and Stone Tem- 
ple Pilots, were count- [MY 
less groups that had in- 

herited key DNA from the cult 
Memphis power-pop band. 
Echoing acommon sentiment, 
Scott Wells, guitarist of Phil- 


adelphia group Free Energy 


says, “We're kindred spirits 
with Big Star in terms of big 
songs, big melodic guitars and 
big hooks.” 

But it wasn't all somber: 
Over four days in mid-March, 
the sleepy Texas capital was 
transformed into a rock & roll 
Mardi Gras as nearly 80 venues 
- from tiny bars and backyards 
to the massive outdoor Stubb's 
Bar-B-Q - filled with music-biz 
insiders, college kids on spring 
break and celebs like Bill Mur- 
ray, who partied with RZA and 
GZA of the Wu-Tang Clan. “It’s 
exhausting,” says Tom Morello, 
in town with Street Sweeper 
Social Club. “You're running 
rabid - playing up to three 
shows a day, wandering the 
streets, playing pinball, going 
to see Muse.” 

At the Palm Door, ROLLING 
STONES first-ever SXSW show- 
cases reflected the fest’s diver- 
sity: Dawes kicked off Night 
One, which also featured kill- 
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er sets from the Replacements- 
meets-Bright Eyes punk rock 
of Titus Andronicus, the folk- 
rock strum of Low Anthem and 
the big-hair jams of Free Ener- 
gy. Night Two, which wrapped 
with a dance party featur- 
ing Nigerian pop star Nneka 
and Baltimore MC Rye Rye, 
began with legends: John Doe 
of X, Austin’s own Jimmie Dale 
Gilmore and the Court Yard 
Hounds, a new group formed 
by Emily Robison and Martie 
Maguire of the Dixie Chicks. 
“We feel like a baby band in 
a way, but with some perks,” 
says Maguire. “This festival is 
a good test of being able to rip 
and run,” adds Robison. 


ays 


Bands used to come to 
SXSW in hopes of getting a 
record deal. But increasingly, 
it’s become the place where 
they piece together the various 
elements of a modern music 
career, from touring to song 
licensing. “I wanted to get the 
record done so we could come 
here,” says Band of Horses lead- 
er Ben Bridwell, who debuted 
tunes from his group’s third 
album at a hushed show in a 
downtown church. “You know 
there’s all kinds of [industry 
people] watching.” Broken 
Bells, featuring Danger Mouse 
and the Shins’ James Mercer, 
used their festival sets to road- 
test their new album. Says Mer- 





of Nonstop Rock 


cer, “It’s a good place to try new 
things, like slowing songs down 
and doing kooky stuff.” 

In the emotional high point 
of the festival, the surviving 
members of Big Star took the 
stage at Antone’s around 1a.m. 
on the last night to pay trib- 
ute to Chilton, with help from 
a rotating cast of guest vocal- 
ists including R.E.M.’s Mike 
Mills, M. Ward and Norwegian 
crooner Sondre Lerche. “It was 
difficult, but it was an amazing 
event, says bassist Ken String- 
fellow. “But one thing was glar- 
ingly obvious — the gaping hole, 
musically and personality- 
wise, that was missing from 
the occasion.” 
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In 2008, Kid Rock invit- 
ed Wolf to guest-star on his 
Rock and Roll Revival Tour. “It 
was such an unusual call, but 
being a nocturnal beast, open 
to adventure, I went for it,” says 
Wolf, who met Rock through 
a mutual friend, Ahmet Erte- 
gun, the late Atlantic Records 
founder. “And we really riled 
‘em up.” Wolf’s high-energy 
cameos on “Ain't Too Proud 
to Beg” and the old Geils raver 
“Musta Got Lost” were high- 
lights of the shows - and for 
the first time since his “Center- 
fold” days, Wolf was connecting 
with massive crowds. The af- 
ter-show parties stretched into 
the wee hours. “His late-night 
soul lessons taught me tons 
about early American music,” 
says Rock. “And how can you 
not admire someone who has 
worn the same black leather 
pants since the day you met him 
over 10 years ago?” 

Wolf brought that momen- 
tum into the studio. “I scraped 
myself up and got back into the 
fight,” he says. Thirty years ago, 
Wolf famously sang the lyric 
“love stinks,” but on Sowvenirs 
he addresses romance from a 
more nuanced perspective. “I 
find myself, at this point in my 
life, out of love,” says Wolf, who 
was married once, to Faye Dun- 
away in the 1970s. “The songs 
are about the search for ro- 
mance, falling in love, trying to 
hold on to love, and those feel- 
ings you get at six in the morn- 
ing: ‘Is it too late for me?’” 

With another squirt of bour- 
bon in his glass, Wolf spins 
more LPs. “I want to share 
these with you,” he says, play- 
ing Sinatra’s “Ol’ Man River,” 
Willy DeVille’s “Mixed Up, 
Shook Up Girl” and Jackie Wil- 
son's “Danny Boy.” Wolf vividly 
remembers being a student ata 
high school for the arts in Har- 
lem and seeing the legendary 
Star Time revues — with Wil- 
son, James Brown and Rufus 
Thomas - every Wednesday. 
“Everything I do, I learned at 
the Apollo,” he says. “James 
Brown was like pageantry. It 
was something so astonish- 
ingly high, that moved me so 
emotionally, to such a degree 
that I can’t understand. It was 
the working of the audience as 
a congregation, with the art- 
ist as a minister or soul bearer. 
I came out of that, and I was 
possessed.” @ 





HAVING SOME FUN “I’m going to love playing this record live,” says Crow (in a New York studio). 





Sheryl Crow Lets Loose With 
Funky, R&B-Intluenced Record 


After 2008's heavy 
‘Detours’ LP, the singer 
has fun on soul-style set 


By Austin Scages 
ey PSVserel PAROS S 


( GREW UP LISTENING 
| to tons of classic soul as 
a kid in Memphis - Ste- 

vie Wonder, Carla Thomas, 
Curtis Mayfield,” says Sher- 
yl Crow, sitting in New York’s 
Electric Lady Studios. “And I 


IN THE STUDIO 


Album 100 Miles From 
Memphis 
Due Out July 20th 








had to play all of those tunes 
at weddings and bar mitzvahs 
in a cover band. Everybody 
had that common diction- 
ary of songs.” Crow's seventh 
album is an hommage to vin- 
tage R&B, and the first to 
show off her dexterous soul- 
style vocal chops. “It’s a terri- 
tory I've never explored with 
my music,” she says. “But I’ve 
always had some range, and 
it's definitely part of who I 
am. The record is a bit of an 
experiment.” 

On the heels of 2008's un- 
derperforming Detours — full 
of urgent songs about her 
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painful breakup with Lance 
Armstrong, her battle with 
breast cancer and her dis- 
taste for the Bush adminis- 
tration —- Crow was ready to 
cut loose. “The last record felt 
like a bug that I had to get 
rid of, or I'd carry it around 
with me forthe rest of my life,” 
she says. “This album is a lit- 
tle sexier.” 

Crow wrote the album with 
the production team of Doyle 
Bramhall II and Justin Stan- 
ley, who just finished work- 
ing on anew record with Eric 
Clapton. In only three weeks, 
the trio had more than 30 
songs laid down, evoking an 
old-school vibe by playing ev- 
erything live in the studio. 
The groove from “Roses and 
Moonlight” evokes Mayfield’s 
“Little Child, Runnin’ Wild” 
with piercing wah-wah gui- 
tars (“It’s like Curtis on Mars 
- extraterrestrial funk,” says 
Bramhall). “Stop” and “For 
the Sake of Love” are dynam- 
ic piano ballads — the latter 
is reminiscent of Wonder’s “I 
Believe (When I Fall in Love 
It Will Be Forever).” 

Crow will join the revived 
Lilith Fair tour in July and 
is planning her own head- 
lining trek for the summer, 


backed by the musicians who 
play on the new disc, includ- 
ing Bramhall, Tommy Sims 
on bass and Chris Bruce on 
guitar. Crow and her team 
have also worked up a hand- 
ful of covers, such as Terence 
Trent D’Arby’s “Sign Your 
Name,” Redbone’s “Come 
and Get Your Love” and an 
obscure Marvin Gaye song, 
“Desperate Situations.” “I 
have no idea what people will 
think,” says Crow, “but I know 
I'm going to love playing this 
record live.” 





STUDIO NO 

@ Of Montreal are cutting 
their next album in L.A. with 
producer Jon Brion. The disc, 
due out in the summer, will 
feature guest spots from 
Solange Knowles and Janelle 
Monae. Says frontman Kevin 
Barnes, “It’s freak funk with 
an electronic edge.” 


@ At recent Street Sweeper 
Social Club shows, Tom 
Morello and Boots Riley 
debuted the intense new 
“Ghettoblaster,” from the 
(tentatively titled) Ghetto 
Blaster EP. Morello is also 
recording a third album as 
the Nightwatchman. “I just 
had a baby,” he says. “So it’s 
about carving out time.” 
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Peter Wolt's Late-Night Soul Sessions 


REETING YOU INSIDE 

the front door of Peter 

Wolf's apartment near 
Boston’s Copley Square is what 
he proudly calls his Wall of 
Fame. An autographed picture 
of his hero, R&B pioneer Don 
Covay, hangs alongside 40 or 
so other photos of music leg- 
ends like Roy Orbison, Solo- 
mon Burke, Hank Williams 
and Ray Charles. “Muddy Wa- 
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ters was so drunk it took him 
10 minutes to sign that,” Wolf 
says, pointing to the blues mas- 
ter. Down the hall, in the living 
room, the walls are lined with 
thousands of vinyl albums. 
Guitars vie for floor space 
with a mint Seeburg jukebox 
and teetering piles of books 
(Kafka, Chandler, Hammett), 
each stack devoted to a sin- 
gle author. “I've never owned 
a house,” says Wolf, who has 
been in this area for more than 
two decades. “This is my hotel 
away from hotels.” 

On a subfreezing March 
night, Wolf, 64, holds a glass of 
Black Maple Hill bourbon in his 
left hand and an invisible micro- 
phone in his right, singing along 
to a 1965 live version of Gene 
Chandler’s “Rainbow.” “Please, 
please, stop this rainbow in my 
heart,” Wolf pleads. He jabs 
his finger in the air, pounds his 
thighs when the drums swell 
and falls to his knees when the 
band brings it down. “That was 
the real deal!” Wolf declares. 
He paces to the “H” section to 
retrieve Merle Haggard’s Ram- 
blin’ Fever. Cuing up “When 
My Blue Moon Turns to Gold 
Again,” Wolf solemnly says, 
“Merle is a mountain.” 

The fact that Haggard ap- 
pears on Wolf's new LP, Mid- 
night Souvenirs, is a dream 
come true for Wolf. They har- 
monize on the somber album 
closer, “It’s Too Late for Me,” 
which they cut quickly while 
Haggard was in Boston on 
tour. “His eyes were closed, and 
I was transfixed,” says Wolf. 
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LOVE STILL STINKS “The songs on this album are about the search for romance,” says Wolf. 


“Watching him sing was trans- 
formative. He brought the song 
alive in a way that I imagine 
Brando brought Stanley Kow- 
alski alive in Streetcar.” The 
LP also features Shelby Lynne 
and Neko Case, who delivers 
a gorgeous vocal on a ballad, 
“The Green Fields of Summer.” 
“All these people have gifts,” 
says Wolf. “I see myself as 
a fan. That’s what I’m drawn 
to, spending time with people 
I admire.” 


Wolf roseto arena-rock fame 
in the early 1980s, as the mo- 
tormouthed spark-plug sing- 
er of the J. Geils Band, famous 
for hits like “Centerfold,” “Love 
Stinks” and “Freeze Frame.” 
The Geils crew’s breakup in 
1983 was devastating for Wolf: 
“The band that had been a part 
of my life for 17 years crumbled 
in front of me.” Wolf was adrift, 
and he had doubts about mak- 
ing it as a solo artist. “Am I 
worthy, can I still do it?” he 


asked himself. Since then, 
Wolf has released six solo al- 
bums, with help from collabo- 
rators including Mick Jagger 
and Keith Richards. Wolf's last 
release, 2002’s Sleepless, re- 
ceived critical praise, but it 
didn't exactly fly offthe shelves. 
“That was disturbing,” Wolf 
says. “I put so much into it.” For 
afew years, he spent more time 
checking out bands in the Bos- 
ton clubs than writing or per- 
forming himself. 


Photograph by THEO WENNER 
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70th with hometown gig 
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HREE DAYS BEFORE 


his 70th birthday, a trim, 

boyish-looking Phil Lesh 
kicks back in his dressing room 
at San Francisco's Bill Graham 
Civic Auditorium. Furthur, 
the new band he has formed 
with Grateful Dead guitarist 
Bob Weir, has just wrapped 
up a two-hour soundcheck for 


Furthur 
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tonight's special guest-filled 
birthday bash, and Lesh likes 
what he’s heard. “We want- 
ed that down-home Haight- 
Ashbury feeling,” he says. “I 
miss that. A lot of people don’t 
think it exists anymore. But 
I’m here to tell ya - we can still 
evoke that.” 

Helping Weir and Lesh re- 
vive that vintage sound is 
Furthur’s lead guitarist, John 
Kadlecik, who for 12 years sang 
and played Jerry Garcia’s parts 
in the Dark Star Orchestra, 
a Dead cover band. With his 
long curly hair, glasses and un- 
assuming manner, Kadlecik 
slightly resembles Garcia. But 
when he sings or launches into 
a twisty guitar solo on “Scarlet 
Begonias,” he’s an eerily precise 
echo of the late frontman. “He 
fits in with them really well,” 
says the Black Crowes’ Chris 
Robinson, who sat in with Fur- 
thur at the San Francisco gig. 

This latest chapter in the 
Dead's career began on 2009's 
reunion tour, on which Lesh, 
Weir and longtime Dead drum- 
mers Mickey Hart and Bill 
Kreutzmann played together 
for the first time since 2004. 
When the tour finished, Lesh 
and Weir, now getting along 
after a falling-out over busi- 
ness affairs in the mid-2000s, 
met over dinner and hatched 
a plan to form a band - but 
without Hart or Kreutzmann. 
“Phil and I were boldly pur- 
suing new musical directions 
onstage, and some of the guys 
weren't picking up on it,” says 
Weir. “Phil and I are way more 
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current.” (Hart and Kreutz- 
mann declined comment.) 

At first, Lesh and Weir kept 
their plans a secret. They drew 
up a list of players - Kadlecik; 
keyboardist Jeff Chimenti and 
percussionist Jay Lane from 
Weir’s band RatDog; and 
drummer Joe Russo of the jazz- 
improv band the Benevento/ 
Russo Duo ~ and invited them to 
jam at Weir's studio in San Raf- 
ael, California. “I came out of it 
a little buzzed,” Kadlecik, 40, 
recalls after they finished their 
first song together, “Playing in 
the Band.” Just over a month 
later, Furthur played their first 
show. After trying to juggle 
both groups, Kadlecik gave no- 
tice to Dark Star Orchestra in 
November (they're now audi- 
tioning new Jerrys). “In those 
12 years I was with Dark Star, I 
had to pass on a lot of opportu- 
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nities,” he says. “But there was 
no way I could say no to this.” 
Lesh and Weir both use 
the same word —- “spooky” - 
to describe playing with the 
low-key Kadlecik, and both are 
unfazed by sharing the stage 
with a faux Jerry. “It was such 
a perfect fit,” says Lesh. “That’s 
how I started Phil Lesh and 
Friends. I'd go and sit in with 
Dead cover bands. I knew these 
people could play the reper- 
toire.” Adds Weir, “If John 
wants to channel Jerry every 
now and then, I’m fine with 
that. I figure that if this band 
works, he'll outgrow that.” 
Tonight’s show, the last stop 
on Furthur’s winter tour, is a 
monster jam — over three sets 
and six hours, they’re joined 
by Robinson and members of 
Lesh’s side band, Phil Lesh and 
Friends. Furthur revisit Dead 





classics (“Playing in the Band,” 
“St. Stephen”) and deep, deep 
cuts like the Jerry Garcia solo 
song “Comes a Time’ and Lesh’s 
“Mountains of the Moon.” The 
show climaxes with a version 
of 1967's “Cream Puff War,” ac- 
companied by go-go dancers. 
After the show, Lesh gives 
each band member a celebra- 
tory hug. In his dressing room 
later, Weir says another Dead 
tour isn’t out of the question, 
but for now he’s content to be 
playing with Furthur, who have 
another leg of shows booked for 
June and July. “When I weigh 
it out, I ask myself, ‘Who do I 
think Jerry would rather see me 
sidekicking with?’” Weir says. 
“And I just get the feeling that 
it’s John. It’s that simple. I’m 
just looking for fun. At my age, 
that’s gotta count. Either that, 
or I take up golf.” @ 


Photographs by JAY BLAKESBERG 
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PLAY MUSIC? 

Martin: For guitar, | tried 
to stay as untrained as possible 
on purpose. | picked it up just to 
write my own songs. As a singer, | 
was never trained tone-wise and 
purposely refused to learn how 
to read music because | felt like 
seeing notes on pages made it 
mathematical for me and | always 
wanted it to be about the feel. 


| io | OW DID YOU LEARN TO 
= 


Paut: The important stuff about 
being in a band is the stuff you 
learn from actually doing it more 
than the chords and rules on 
what to do and what not to do. 


HOW DO YOU GUYS COLLABORATE 
AS A BAND? 

Joxun: Balance is the answer to being 
in the band. It's good to have 
different personalities and musical 
styles and ways of looking at things 
so that you come up with the best 
product at the end of the day. 


Brian: You're working on a piece 


of music and finally it just clicks 
and makes sense to everyone. 
You really can't put words to it. 


HOW IHAS TECHNOLOGY IMPACTED 
YOUR CAREER? 

Martin: Technology and pop culture 
have had a huge influence on 
both our marketing and how we 
create music. All of our demos 
were done on our laptops. 

We owe dG lot to the Internet 
because we were discovered 
there. Kids knew the songs from 
just streaming them online. They 
choose who they think is the best. 


HOW DOES IT FEEL TO HEAR FANS 
SING YOUR SONGS? 

Pau: In the beginning, we were 
playing shows for 20 kids and none 
of them knew who we were and 
the tours kept getting bigger and 
bigger and each time there were 
more and more kids singing along. 


Maartin: | love being able to stop 
singing and let the crowd sing. It's 
one of the most amazing feelings 
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LIVE SETS 
BROUGHT TO YOU BY 
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in the world. It's cool to hear the 
whole crowd carry if as one voice. 


HOW DID SONY HELP YOUR DREAMS 
BECOME A REALITY? 

Martin: When we started with Sony 
Music, we really wanted to keep it 
underground and develop a fan 
base before we took it to radio. 


It's amazing to be part of the Sony 
family and just know what history 
is here. It's really an honor. 


BOYS LIKE GIRLS IS (L-R): 

PAUL DIGIOVANNI- LEAD GUITAR 
BRIAN DONAHUE - BASS 

MARTIN JOHNSON - SINGER, GUITAR 
JOHN KEEFE- DRUMS 


SONY and make.believe are trademarks of Sony Corporation. 
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Rock's Greatest Photographer 


Jim Marshall (1936-2010) 
was as legendary a figure 
as the musicians he shot 
By Anthony DeCurtis 


IM MARSHALL, A PHO- 
tographer whose inti- 
mate portraits cap- 
tured both the look and 
the experience of jazz and rock 
& roll in the Sixties, died in 
his sleep at a New York hotel 
on March 24th. He was 74. 
Marshall’s iconic shots of Jimi 
Hendrix burning his guitar at 
the 1967 Monterey Pop Festi- 
val; of Janis Joplin lounging 
backstage nestling a bottle of 
Southern Comfort; of John- 
ny Cash flipping the bird at 
San Quentin prison; and of the 
Grateful Dead performing in 
the streets of San Francisco be- 
came the visual landmarks ofa 
crucial era in music history. 

“It was a privilege to have 
been around at the same time 
as Jim, and even more to have 
him photograph us,” says Phil 
Lesh of the Grateful Dead. “He 
had that kind of genius that 
comes around once in a gener- 
ation. Also, he was as crazy as 
we were.” 

When Marshall began 
shooting, there were almost 
no boundaries between the 
musicians and the photog- 
raphers and journalists who 
documented their lives. But 
even by the era’s standards, 
Marshall’s photos reflected a 
rare closeness. His portraits 
were simple — often black-and- 
white and candid. They re- 
vealed the artists when no one 
was looking. 

Marshall’s lifestyle was 
just as wild as the musicians 
he photographed, and he in- 
dulged heavily in alcohol and 
drugs, particularly cocaine; 
and his fascination with weap- 
ons led to two arrests, one for 
attempted murder. His sweet- 
ness and generosity warred 
with a ferocious temper that 
alienated many close to him. 
“Jim used to say photographers 
were the lowest rung on the 
fucking ladder,” says Michael 
Douglas, alongtime friend. “So 
for him, trying to get the shot 
was a fight. And all his pictures 
have an undercurrent of anger, 
loneliness and intensity. He 
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SHOOTING HISTORY Marshall at Woodstock. “He was 
everywhere and at the center of the scene,” says Michelle Phillips. 


showed the artist in terms of 
the hard work and the pain.” 
Marshall was born in Chi- 
cago, but his family relocat- 
ed to San Francisco when he 
was two. The Bay Area’s vibrant 
jazz scene was an ideal setting 
for Marshall, with his love of 
music, flair for provocation and 
unstoppable personality. “He 
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He wasnt just 
looking for a photo,” 
says Phil Lesh. 


“He was one of us.” 


was a professional genius,” re- 
calls the Mamas and the Papas’ 
Michelle Phillips. “He was ev- 
erywhere and at the center of 
the scene. But he was ever so 
discreet — I never remember 
him taking pictures.” 

In 1960, Marshall met the 
jazz saxophonist John Coltrane, 
and ended up photographing 
him the next day at the home 


of Ralph J. Gleason, a music 
critic who would go on to co- 
found ROLLING STONE. Those 
exquisite portraits proved an 
impeccable credential that en- 
abled Marshall to shoot other 
jazz giants, including Miles 
Davis and Thelonious Monk. 
Seeing those photos in the early 
Sixties, says Lesh, “was a stun- 
ning introduction to the possi- 
bilities of music photography - 
the immediacy, the feeling that 
you could almost hear the music 
being played. He captured that 
elusive moment, which is what 
all improvisers live for.” 
Marshall always shot vérité 
style, and would accept no limi- 
tations regarding what he could 
shoot. “Ifsomeone doesn’t want 
me to shoot them, fine, fuck 
em,” Marshall told RS. “But if 
they do, there can't be any re- 
strictions.” He liked to say his 
relationship with artists rested 
on trust, a word that became the 
title of a book of his photos pub- 
lished last year. In exchange for 


unlimited access, he present- 
ed his subjects in the most hon- 
est ways. The communal vibes 
of Haight-Ashbury allowed 
for those bonds to be formed, 
and his pictures of bands like 
the Dead, Jefferson Airplane, 
and Big Brother and the Hold- 
ing Company defined that time 
and place. “Everybody felt that 
he wasn't just a photographer 
looking fora picture,” Lesh says. 
“He was one of us.” 

In 1972, Marshall had been 
on the road with the Rolling 
Stones for a week, shooting 
whatever he liked, before Keith 
Richards asked, “Jim, what are 
you doing?” “He had no idea 
what I was doing there, but 
I had total access,” Marshall 
marveled later. Richards tells 
RS, “Jim and I have stared at 
each other for years too many 
to count. I’m going to miss him, 
but his mark has been left forev- 
er through his photographs.” 

As the music industry be- 
came more of a business, it was 
hard for Marshall to get that 
sort of access. Images became 
more tightly controlled. Refus- 
ing to work on any other terms, 
Marshall found himself less in 
demand. His addictions, ar- 
rests and irascibility also took 
their toll. It is said that Dennis 
Hopper modeled the crazed 
photojournalist he played in 
Apocalypse Now on Marshall. 

During the latter part of his 
career, Marshall shot a new 
generation of musicians like 
the Red Hot Chili Peppers and 
John Mayer, and he saw his 
work displayed in galleries. On 
the night of his death, Mar- 
shall was set to promote Match 
Prints, a book that combined 
his photos with those of Timo- 
thy White, a photographer and 
friend. “His photos say more 
than you could ever say,” White 
says. “You can’t help but re- 
spond to them.” 

Photographer and filmmak- 
er Danny Clinch is working on 
adocumentary about Marshall. 
“Jim's pictures show the history 
that people don’t get to see,” 
Clinch says. “T look at his pho- 
tos and I go, ‘My God, you were 
really there.” © 


Additional reporting by BRIAN 
H1aTTt and ANDY GREENE 


© HENRY DILTZ/MORRISON HOTEL GALLERY 
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“Barbara Walters just came backstage. I hit on her. I think she liked it.” —Justin Bieber 
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Bride and | 


Gloom. 


Aw, spring is here, | 
and love is in the air. 
Celebrating their 
recent engagement, 
AVE VaR t-(al-)miiceleler- late 
WM EVeIN me lerielimeliil-re 
on bovine flesh at L.A.’s 
STK. Across town, 
on-again Canadian 
lovebirds Avril Lavigne 
and Deryck Whibley 
(inset) hit the tattoo 
parlor together. 


Fresh out of rehab - 

and wearing his sobriety 
chips as accessories - 
Steven Tyler vacationed 
in Hawaii. The former 
toxic twin will reunite 
with Aerosmith fora 
world tour in May. We'll 
drink to that! 


i LEAP OF FAITH 
TTER GIRL . Global pop star 
Taylor Swift and pals , and unrepentant 
threw some rocks in L.A. ae stoner George 
Afterward, America’s Michael showed 
sweetheart apologized off his diving skills 
to each pin. in Australia. 
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Pop party 
animal Ke$ha 
barely covered 
up her junk 
onatrip 

to Sydney's 
Bondi Beach. 
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+* Brags; 
Morello, 

. the Coup’s 
Boots Riley 
and Kramer 

(from left). 


mingle with 
convicts. 


Jailhouse Rock 


Over the SXSW weekend, Tom Morello, the MC5’s 
Wayne Kramer, Billy Bragg and others played a gig at 
Texas’ Travis County jail as part of the nonprofit Jail Guitar 
Doors, which arms prisoners with acoustic axes as a rehab tool. “We played 
to a captive audience,” jokes Morello. But seriously, folks: “The program has 
drastically reduced recidivism rates,” he says. “So we left behind six guitars.” 


KEYS TO 

THE CITY 
Alicia brought 
out the big guns 
- and also Jay-Z 
and Beyoncé - 
at ahometown 
blowout at 
WETelitelp 
Square 

Garden. 


GAY GARDENS 

Drew Barrymore prayed 
at the altar of Rufus 
Wainwright after a 
superexclusive gig at 
New York’s Rose Bar. 


SUPERCUTS 
Rock gods Dave 
fCTmelalm-lilem erty) 
Jett excitedly 
discussed 
feathering 
techniques at 
the Runaways 
premiere im. A. 
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ITALIAN 
STALLION 

Johnny Depp 

gets pinched 

by the polizi 
on the set of 

The Tourist, 

in Venice. His 
offense? Too 

damn sexy. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: GARY MILLER/FILMMAGIC, 
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Looting Main Street 


How the nation’s biggest banks are ripping off American cities 
with the same predatory deals that brought down Greece 


F YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT LIFE 

in the Third World is like, just ask 

Lisa Pack, an administrative assis- 

tant who works in the roads and 
transportation department in Jefferson 
County, Alabama. Pack got rudely intro- 
duced to life in post-crisis America last 
August, when word came down that she 
and 1,000 of her fellow public employees 
would have to take a little unpaid vacation 
for a while. The county, it turned out, was 
more than $5 billion in debt - meaning 
that courthouses, jails and sheriff's pre- 
cincts had to be closed so that Wall Street 
banks could be paid. 

As public services in and around Bir- 
mingham were stripped to the bone, Pack 
struggled to support her family on a week- 
ly unemployment check of $260. Nearly a 
fourth of that went to pay for her health 
insurance, which the county no longer 
covered. She also fielded calls from laid- 
off co-workers who had it even tougher. 


Illustration by Victor JUHASZ 


* By Matt Taibbi * 


“I'd be on the phone sometimes until two 
in the morning,” she says. “I had to talk 
more than one person out of suicide. For 
some of the men supporting families, it 
was so hard - foreclosure, bankruptcy. I'd 
go to bed at night, and Id be in tears.” 

Homes stood empty, businesses were 
boarded up, and parts of already-blighted 
Birmingham began to take on the feel of 
a ghost town. There were also a few bills 
that were unique to the area — like the 
$64 sewer bill that Pack and her family 
paid each month. “Yeah, it went up about 
400 percent just over the past few years,” 
she says. 

The sewer bill, in fact, is what cost Pack 
and her co-workers their jobs. In 1996, the 
average monthly sewer bill for a family of 
four in Birmingham was only $14.71 - but 
that was before the county decided to 
build an elaborate new sewer system with 
the help of out-of-state financial wizards 
with names like Bear Stearns, Lehman 


Brothers, Goldman Sachs and JP Morgan 
Chase. The result was a monstrous pile 
of borrowed money that the county used 
to build, in essence, the world’s grandest 
toilet — “the Taj Mahal of sewer-treatment 
plants” is how one county worker put it. 
What happened here in Jefferson County 
would turn out to be the perfect metaphor 
for the peculiar alchemy of modern oligar- 
chical capitalism: A mob of corrupt local 
officials and morally absent financiers got 
together to build a giant device that con- 
verted human shit into billions of dollars 
of profit for Wall Street - and misery for 
people like Lisa Pack. 

And once the giant shit machine was 
built and the note on all that fancy con- 
struction started to come due, Wall Street 
came back to the local politicians and 
doubled down on the scam. They showed 
up in droves to help the poor, broke citi- 
zens of Jefferson County cut their toilet 
finance charges using a blizzard of incom- 
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prehensible swaps and refinance schemes 
— schemes that only served to postpone 
the repayment date a year or two while 
sinking the county deeper into debt. In 
the end, every time Jefferson County so 
much as breathed near one of the banks, 
it got charged millions in fees. There was 
so much money to be made bilking these 
dizzy Southerners that banks like JP Mor- 
gan spent millions paying middlemen who 
bribed — yes, that’s right, bribed, criminal- 
ly bribed — the county commissioners and 
their buddies just to keep their business. 
Hell, the money was so good, JP Morgan 
at one point even paid Goldman Sachs 
$3 million just to back the fuck off, so they 
could have the rubes of Jefferson County to 
fleece all for themselves. 

Birmingham became the poster child 
for a new kind of giant-scale financial 
fraud, one that would threaten the finan- 
cial stability not only of cities and counties 
all across America, but even those of entire 
countries like Greece. While for many 
Americans the financial crisis remains an 
abstraction, a confusing mess of complex 
transactions that took place on a cloud 
high above Manhattan sometime in the 
mid-2000s, in Jefferson County you can 
actually see the rank criminality of the cri- 
sis economy with your own eyes; the mon- 
ster sticks his head all the way out of the 
water. Here you can see a trail that leads 
directly from a billion-dollar predatory 
swap deal cooked up at the highest levels 
of America’s biggest banks, across a vast 
fruited plain of bribes and felonies — “the 
price of doing business,” as one JP Morgan 
banker says on tape - all the way down to 
Lisa Pack’s sewer bill and the mass layoffs 
in Birmingham. 

Once you follow that trail and under- 
stand what took place in Jefferson County, 
there’s really no room left for illusions. We 
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live in a gangster state, and our days of 
laughing at other countries are over. It’s our 
turn to get laughed at. In Birmingham, lots 
of people have gone to jail for the crime: 
More than 20 local officials and business- 
men have been convicted of corruption in 
federal court. Last October, right around 
the time that Lisa Pack went back to work 
at reduced hours, Birmingham’s mayor 
was convicted of fraud and money-laun- 
dering for taking bribes funneled to him 
by Wall Street bankers — everything from 


was leaking raw sewage directly into the 
Cahaba, which also supplies the area 
with its drinking water. Joined by well- 
intentioned citizens from the Cahaba 
River Society, the EPA sued the county 
to force it to comply with the Clean Water 
Act. In 1996, county commissioners 
signed a now-infamous consent decree 
agreeing not just to fix the leaky pipes 
but to eliminate all sewer overflows - a 
near-impossible standard that required 
the county to build the most elaborate, 





There was so much money to be made 
in the Birmingham deal that Wall Street 
banks invested $7 million in bribes. 


Rolex watches to Ferragamo suits to cash. 
But those who greenlighted the bribes 
and profited most from the scam remain 
largely untouched. “It never gets back to 
JP Morgan,” says Pack. 


F YOU WANT TO GET ALL GLENN 
Beck about it, you could lay the 
blame for this entire mess at the 
feet of weepy, tree-hugging environ- 
mentalists. It all started with the Caha- 
ba River, the longest free-flowing river in 
the state of Alabama. The tributary, which 
winds its way through Birmingham be- 
fore turning diagonally to empty out near 
Selma, is home to more types of fish per 
mile than any other river in America and 
shelters 64 rare and imperiled species of 
plants and animals. It’s also the source of 
one of the worst municipal financial disas- 
ters in American history. 
Back in the early 1990s, the county’s 
sewer system was so antiquated that it 


Katrina victims” 
















Orly Taitz 










ecofriendly, expensive sewer system in 
the history of the universe. It was like 
ordering a small town in Florida that gets 
a snowstorm once every five years to build 
a billion-dollar fleet of snowplows. 

The original cost estimates for the new 
sewer system were as low as $250 mil- 
lion. But in a wondrous demonstration of 
the possibilities of small-town graft and 
contract-padding, the price tag quickly 
swelled to more than $3 billion. County 
commissioners were literally pocketing 
wads of cash from builders and engineers 
and other contractors eager to get in on 
the project, while the county was forced 
to borrow obscene sums to pay for the 
rapidly spiraling costs. Jefferson County, 
in effect, became one giant, TV-stealing, 
unemployed drug addict who borrowed 
a million dollars to buy the mother of all 
McMansions - and just as it did during 
the housing bubble, Wall Street made a 
business of keeping the crook in his house. 
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THE THREE AMIGOS To win lucrative and deceptive deals in Alabama, Charles LeCroy of 
JP Morgan (left) funneled $3 million to Bill Blount (center), a local broker who served as a 
bagman for Larry Langford (right), the then-president of the county commission. 


As one county commissioner put it, “We're 
like a guy making $50,000 a year with a 
million-dollar mortgage.” 

To reassure lenders that the county 
would pay its mortgage, commissioners 
gave the finance director - an unelected 
official appointed by the president of the 
commission — the power to automatically 
raise sewer rates to meet payments on 
the debt. The move brought in billions 
in financing, but it also painted commis- 
sioners into a corner. If costs continued to 
rise — and with practically every contrac- 
tor in Alabama sticking his fingers on the 
scale, they were rising fast — officials would 
be faced with automatic rate increases 
that would piss off their voters. (By 2003, 
annual interest on the sewer deal had 
reached $90 million.) So the commission 
reached out to Wall Street, looking for 
creative financing tools that would allow 
it to reduce the county’s staggering debt 
payments. 

Wall Street was happy to help. First, 
it employed the same trick it used to fuel 
the housing crisis: It switched the county 
from a fixed rate on the bonds it had is- 


sued to finance the sewer deal to an ad- 


justable rate. The refinancing meant lower 


interest payments for a couple of years — 
followed by the risk of even larger pay- 
ments down the road. The move enabled 
county commissioners to postpone the 
problem for an election season or two, 
kicking it to a group of future commis- 
sioners who would inevitably have to pay 
the real freight. 

But then Wall Street got really creative. 
Having switched the county to a variable 
interest rate, it offered commissioners a 
crazy deal: For an extra fee, the banks 
said, we'll allow you to keep paying a 
fixed rate on your debt to us. In return, 
we'll give you a variable amount each 
month that you can use to pay off all that 
variable-rate interest you owe to bond- 
holders. 

In financial terms, this is known as a 
synthetic rate swap - the spidery creature 
you might have read about playing a role 
in bringing down places like Greece and 
Milan. On paper, it made sense: The coun- 
ty got the stability of a fixed rate, while 
paying Wall Street to assume the risk 








of the variable rates on its bonds. That's 
the synthetic part. The trouble lies in the 
rate swap. The deal only works if the two 
variable rates — the one you get from the 
bank, and the one you owe to bondholders 
- actually match. It’s like gambling on the 
weather. If your bondholders are expect- 
ing you to pay an interest rate based on 
the average temperature in Alabama, you 
don't do a rate swap with a bank that gives 
you back a rate pegged to the temperature 
in Nome, Alaska. 

Not unless you're a fucking moron. Or 
your banker is JP Morgan. 


N A SMALL OFFICE IN A FEDERAL 
building in downtown Birmingham, 
just blocks from where civil rights 
demonstrators shut down the city 
in 1963, Assistant U.S. Attorney George 
Martin points out the window. He’s point- 
ing in the direction of the Tutwiler Hotel, 
once home to one of the grandest ball- 
rooms in the South but now part of the 
Hampton Inn chain. 

“It was right around the corner here, at 
the hotel,” Martin says. “That’s where they 
met — that’s where this all started.” 

They means Charles LeCroy and Bill 
Blount, the two principals in what would 
become the most important of all the cor- 
ruption cases in Jefferson County. LeCroy 
was a banker for JP Morgan, serving as 
managing director of the bank’s southeast 
regional office. Blount was an Alabama 
wheeler-dealer with close friends on the 
county commission. For years, when Wall 
Street banks wanted to do business with 
municipalities, whether for bond issues 
or rate swaps, it was standard practice to 
reach out to a local sleazeball like Blount 
and pay him a shitload of money to help 
seal the deal. “Banks would pay some local 
consultant, and the consultant would then 
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funnel money to the politician making 
the decision,” says Christopher Taylor, 
the former head of the board that regu- 
lates municipal borrowing. Back in the 
1990s, Taylor pushed through a ban on 
such backdoor bribery. He also passed a 
ban on bankers contributing directly to 
politicians they do business with — a move 
that sparked a lawsuit by one aggrieved 
sleazeball, who argued that halting such 
legalized graft violated his First Amend- 
ment rights. The name of that pissed- 
off banker? “It was the one and only Bill 
Blount,” Taylor says with a laugh. 

Blount is a stocky, stubby-fingered 
Southerner with glasses and a pale, 
pinched face — if Norman Rockwell had 
ever done a painting titled “Small-Town 
Accountant Taking Enormous Dump,” 
it would look just like Blount. LeCroy, 
his sugar daddy at JP Morgan, is a tall, 
bloodless, crisply dressed corporate opera- 
tor with a shiny bald head and silver side 
patches - a cross between Skeletor and 
Michael Stipe. 

The scheme they operated went some- 
thing like this: LeCroy paid Blount mil- 
lions of dollars, and Blount turned around 
and used the money to buy lavish gifts 
for his close friend Larry Langford, the 
now-convicted Birmingham mayor who 
at the time had just been elected presi- 
dent of the county commission. (At one 
point Blount took Langford on a shopping 
spree in New York, putting $3,290 worth 
of clothes from Zegna on his credit card.) 
Langford then signed off on one after 
another of the deadly swap deals being 
pushed by LeCroy. Every time the county 
refinanced its sewer debt, JP Morgan 
made millions of dollars in fees. Even 
more lucrative, each of the swap contracts 
contained clauses that mandated all sorts 
of penalties and payments in the event 
that something went wrong with the deal. 
In the mortgage business, this process 
is known as churning: You keep coming 
back over and over to refinance, and they 
keep “churning” you for more and more 
fees. “The transactions were complex, 
but the scheme was simple,” said Robert 
Khuzami, director of enforcement for the 
SEC. “Senior JP Morgan bankers made 
unlawful payments to win business and 
earn fees.” 

Given the shitload of money to be made 
on the refinancing deals, JP Morgan was 
prepared to pay whatever it took to buy 
off officials in Jefferson County. In 2002, 
during a conversation recorded in Nixo- 
nian fashion by JP Morgan itself, LeCroy 
bragged that he had agreed to funnel pay- 
off money to a pair of local companies to 
secure the votes of two county commis- 
sioners. “Look,” the commissioners told 
him, “if we support the synthetic refund- 
ing, you guys have to take care of our two 
firms.” LeCroy didn’t blink. “Whatever 
you want,” he told them. “If that’s what 
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you need, that’s what you get. Just tell us 
how much.” 

Just tell us how much. That sums up 
the approach that JP Morgan took a few 
months later, when Langford announced 
that his good buddy Bill Blount would 
henceforth be involved with every financ- 
ing transaction for Jefferson County. From 
JP Morgan’s point of view, the decision to 
pay off Blount was a no-brainer. But the 
bank had one small problem: Goldman 
Sachs had already crawled up Blount’s 
trouser leg, and the broker was advis- 
ing Langford to pick them as Jefferson 
County’s investment bank. 

The solution they came up with was an 
extraordinary one: JP Morgan cut a sepa- 
rate deal with Goldman, paying the bank 
$3 million to fuck off, with Blount taking 


A CRAPPY DEAL 

The waste-treatment 
plant became “the 
Taj Mahal ofsewers,” 


a $300,000 cut of the side deal. Suddenly 
Goldman was out and JP Morgan was 
sitting in Langford’s lap. In another con- 
versation caught on tape, LeCroy joked 
that the deal was his “philanthropic work,” 
since the payoff amounted to a “charitable 
donation to Goldman Sachs” in return for 
“taking no risk.” 

That such a blatant violation of anti- 
trust laws took place and neither JP Mor- 
gan nor Goldman have been prosecuted 
for it is yet another mystery of the current 
financial crisis. “This is an open-and-shut 
case of anti-competitive behavior,” says 
Taylor, the former regulator. 


ITH GOLDMAN OUT OF 
the way, JP Morgan won 
the right to do a $1.1 bil- 
lion bond offering - 
switching Jefferson County out of fixed- 
rate debt into variable-rate debt —- and 
also did a corresponding $1.1 billion deal 





for a synthetic rate swap. The very same 
day the transaction was concluded, in May 
2003, LeCroy had dinner with Langford 
and struck a deal to do yet another bond- 
and-swap transaction of roughly the same 
size. This time, the terms of the payoff 
were spelled out more explicitly. In a hi- 
larious phone call between LeCroy and 
Douglas MacFaddin, another JP Morgan 
official, the two bankers groaned aloud 
about how much it was going to cost to 
satisfy Blount: 

LeCroy: I said, “Commissioner 

Langford, I'll do that because that’s 

your suggestion, but you gotta help 

us keep him under control. Because 
when you give that guy a hand, he 
takes your arm.” You know? 

MacFappin: [Laughing] Yeah, you 

end up in the wood-chipper. 

All told, JP Morgan ended up paying 
Blount nearly $3 million for “performing 
no known services,” in the words of the 
SEC. In at least one of the deals, Blount 
made upward of 15 percent of JP Mor- 
gan’s entire fee. When I ask Taylor what 
a legitimate consultant might earn in 
such a circumstance, he laughs. “What's a 
‘legitimate consultant’ in a case like this? 
He made this money for doing jack shit.” 

As the tapes of LeCroy’s calls show, even 
officials at JP Morgan were incredulous at 
the money being funneled to Blount. “How 
does he get 15 percent?” one associate at 
the bank asks LeCroy. “For doing what? 
For not messing with us?” 

“Not messing with us,” LeCroy agrees. 
“It’s a lot of money, but in the end, it’s 
worth it on a billion-dollar deal.” 

That’s putting it mildly: The deals 
wound up being the largest swap agree- 
ments in JP Morgan’s history. Making 
matters worse, the payoffs didn’t even 
wind up costing the bank a dime. As 
the SEC explained in a statement on the 
scam, JP Morgan “passed on the cost of 
the unlawful payments by charging the 
county higher interest rates on the swap 
transactions.” In other words, not only 
did the bank bribe local politicians to 
take the sucky deal, they got local taxpay- 
ers to pay for the bribes. And because 
Jefferson County had no idea what kind 
of deal it was getting on the swaps, JP 
Morgan could basically charge what- 
ever it wanted. According to an analy- 
sis of the swap deals commissioned by 
the county in 2007, taxpayers had been 
overcharged at least $93 million on the 
transactions. 

JP Morgan was far from alone in the 
scam: Virtually everyone doing business 
in Jefferson County was on the take. Four 
of the nation’s top investment banks, the 
very cream of American finance, were in- 
volved in one way or another with payoffs 
to Blount in their scramble to do business 
with the county. In addition to JP Mor- 
gan and Goldman Sachs, Bear Stearns 
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paid Langford’s bagman $2.4 million, 
while Lehman Brothers got off cheap 
with a $35,000 “arranger’s fee.” At least 
a dozen of the county’s contractors were 
also cashing in, along with many of the 
county commissioners. “If you go into the 
county courthouse,” says Michael Morri- 
son, a planner who works for the county, 
“there's a gallery of past commissioners 
on the wall. On the top row, every single 
one of ‘em but two has been investigated, 
indicted or convicted. It’s a joke.” 

The crazy thing is that such arrange- 
ments — where some local scoundrel gets a 
massive fee for doing nothing but greasing 
the wheels with elected officials - have 
been taking place all over the country. In 
Illinois, during the Upper Volta-esque era 
of Rod Blagojevich, a Republican political 
consultant named Robert Kjellander got 
10 percent of the entire fee Bear Stearns 
earned doing a bond sale for the state 
pension fund. At the start of Obama’s 
term, Bill Richardson’s Cabinet appoint- 
ment was derailed for a similar scheme 
when he was governor of New Mexico. 
Indeed, one reason that officials in Jef- 
ferson County didn’t know that the swaps 
they were signing off on were shitty was 


had more outstanding swaps than New 
York City. 

Judgment Day was coming - just 
like it was for the Delaware River Port 
Authority, the Pennsylvania school sys- 
tem, the cities of Detroit, Chicago, Oak- 
land and Los Angeles, the states of Con- 
necticut and Mississippi, the city of Milan 
and nearly 500 other municipalities in 
Italy, the country of Greece, and God 
knows who else. All of these places are 
now reeling under the weight of similarly 
elaborate and ill-advised swaps - and if 
what happened in Jefferson County is 
any guide, hoo boy. Because when the shit 
hit the fan in Birmingham, it really hit 
the fan. 


OR JEFFERSON COUNTY, THE 
deal blew up in early 2008, when 
a dizzying array of penalties and 
other fine-print poison worked 
into the swap contracts started to kick in. 
The trouble began with the housing crash, 
which took down the insurance compa- 
nies that had underwritten the county’s 
bonds. That rendered the county’s insur- 
ance worthless, triggering clauses in its 
swap contracts that required it to pay off 








On a sewer project that was supposed to 
cost $250 million, the county now owed 
$1.28 billion just in interest and fees. 
i 


because their adviser on the deals was 
a firm called CDR Financial Products, 
which is now accused of conspiring to 
overcharge dozens of cities in swap trans- 
actions. According to a federal antitrust 
lawsuit, CDR is basically a big-league ver- 
sion of Bill Blount - banks tossed money 
at the firm, which in turn advised local 
politicians that they were getting a good 
deal. “It was basically, you pay CDR, and 
CDR helps push the deal through,” says 
Taylor. 

In the end, though, all this bribery and 
graft was just the table-setter for the real 
disaster. In taking all those bribes and 
signing on to all those swaps, the commis- 
sioners in Jefferson County had basically 
started the clock on a financial time bomb 
that, sooner or later, had to explode. By 
continually refinancing to keep the county 
in its giant McMansion, the commission 
had managed to push into the future that 
inevitable day when the real bill would 
arrive in the mail. But that’s where the 
mortgage analogy ends — because in one 
key area, a swap deal differs from a home 
mortgage. Imagine a mortgage that you 
have to keep on paying even after you 
sell your house. That’s basically how a 
swap deal works. And Jefferson County 
had done 23 of them. At one point, they 


more than $800 million of its debt in only 

four years, rather than 40. That, in turn, 
scared off private lenders, who were no 
longer interested in bidding on the coun- 
ty’s bonds. The banks were forced to make 
up the difference — a service for which they 
charged enormous penalties. It was as if 
the county had missed a payment on its 
credit card and woke up the next morning 
to find its annual percentage rate jacked 
up to a million percent. Between 2008 
and 2009, the annual payment on Jeffer- 
son County’s debt jumped from $53 mil- 
lion to a whopping $636 million. 

It gets worse. Remember the swap deal 
that Jefferson County did with JP Mor- 
gan, how the variable rates it got from 
the bank were supposed to match those it 
owed its bondholders? Well, they didn’t. 
Most of the payments the county was 
receiving from JP Morgan were based 
on one set of interest rates (the London 
Interbank Exchange Rate), while the pay- 
ments it owed to its bondholders followed 
a different set of rates (a municipal-bond 
index). Jefferson County was suddenly 
getting far less from JP Morgan, and 
owing tons more to bondholders. In other 
words, the bank and Bill Blount made tens 
of millions of dollars selling deals to local 
politicians that were not only completely 


defective, but blew the entire county to 
smithereens. 

And here’s the kicker. Last year, when 
Jefferson County, staggered by the weight 
of its penalties, was unable to make its 
swap payments to JP Morgan, the bank 
canceled the deal. That triggered one- 
time “termination fees” of - yes, you read 
this right - $647 million. That was money 
the county would owe no matter what 
happened with the rest of its debt, even if 
bondholders decided to forgive and forget 
every dime the county had borrowed. It 
was like the herpes simplex of loans — debt 
that does not go away, ever, for as long 
as you live. On a sewer project that was 
originally supposed to cost $250 million, 
the county now owed a total of $1.28 bil- 
lion just in interest and fees on the debt. 
Imagine paying $250,000 a year on a car 
you purchased for $50,000, and that’s 
roughly where Jefferson County stood at 
the end of last year. 

Last November, the SEC charged JP 
Morgan with fraud and canceled the 
$647 million in termination fees. The 
bank agreed to pay a $25 million fine and 
fork over $50 million to assist displaced 
workers in Jefferson County. So far, the 
county has managed to avoid bankruptcy, 
but the sewer fiasco had downgraded 
its credit rating, triggering payments on 
other outstanding loans and pushing Bir- 
mingham toward the status of an African 
debtor state. For the next generation, the 
county will be in a constant fight to collect 
enough taxes just to pay off its debt, which 
now totals $4,800 per resident. 

The city of Birmingham was founded 
in 1871, at the dawn of the Southern in- 
dustrial boom, for the express purpose 
of attracting Northern capital — it was 
even named after a famous British steel 
town to burnish its entrepreneurial cred. 
There’s a gruesome irony in it now lying 
sacked and looted by financial vandals 
from the North. The destruction of Jef- 
ferson County reveals the basic battle 
plan of these modern barbarians, the way 
that banks like JP Morgan and Goldman 
Sachs have systematically set out to pillage 
towns and cities from Pittsburgh to Ath- 
ens. These guys aren't number-crunching 
whizzes making smart investments; what 
they do is find suckers in some municipal- 
finance department, corner them in com- 
plex lose-lose deals and flay them alive. 
In a complete subversion of free-market 
principles, they take no risk, score deals 
based on political influence rather than 
competition, keep consumers in the dark 
- and walk away with big money. “It’s 
not high finance,” says Taylor, the former 
bond regulator. “It’s low finance.” And 
even if the regulators manage to catch 
up with them billions of dollars later, the 
banks just pay a small fine and move on 
to the next scam. This isn’t capitalism. It’s 
nomadic thievery. 
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Alex Chilton had his first pop 
hit at 16. Then he became one 
of rock’s greatest cult heroes 
with Big Star. But he spent his 
last two decades running away 
BY DAVID FRICKE 


AST NOVEMBER I8TH, 

at the Brooklyn Masonic 

Temple in New York, Alex 

Chilton played what turned 

out to be his last show with 
the reunited version of his early-Seven- 
ties power-pop band, Big Star. It was 
also one of his best. You could tell by 
Chilton’s smile, a wide gleam that the 
Memphis-born singer-guitarist flashed 
at his bandmates - original drummer 
Jody Stephens and singer-instrumen- 
talists Jon Auer and Ken Stringfellow, 
both of the Posies and members of Big 
Star since 1993 — during the adoring ap- 
plause for songs such as “The Ballad of 
El Goodo,” a pearl of adolescent-pining 
harmonies from the 1972 LP #17 Record, 
and the heavy-jangle delight, “Back of a 
Car,” on 1974's Radio City. Those albums 


were dismal sellers when they came out. | 





But in Brooklyn, they were greeted like 
classic-rock gospel by alternative-rock 
and indie-generation fans who knew 
many of the lyrics by heart. 

Four months later, on March 17th, 
Chilton died of a heart attack in New Or- 
leans — where he had lived since the early 
Eighties - as his wife, Laura Kersting, 
rushed him to a hospital. He was 59. 

“That smile, with Alex, was so reveal- 
ing,” Stephens says now of that night in 
Brooklyn. “There was an honesty there 
that Alex would never speak. But he 
would show it on his face.” In the dressing 
room after the show, Stephens remarked 
to Chilton “what an incredible audience it 
was.” Chilton didn't say a word, Stephens 
recalled: “He just smiled and shook his 
head up and down.” 

Chilton could go on for hours, with 
strangers backstage, on topics that in- 
terested him: astrology, classical music, 
landscaping in 19th-century France, 
the history and politics of the South 
during Reconstruction. But “he wasn’t 
good at receiving compliments,” says 
John Fry, who founded the Memphis stu- 
dio, Ardent, where Big Star made their 
records and who engineered many of 





REVERSE 


those sessions. “Somebody would praise 
something on those records, and he'd 
shrug and say, “Well, there wasn’t much 
to that.” 

“Alex found some of the Big Star 
songs really embarrassing,” Stringfellow 
says. “For him, it was like having your 
old diary on display. But that Brook- 
lyn show was a real step up. He seemed 
like, ‘If people are this into it, how can 
you hate it?’” 

Chilton died with ironic timing, on the 
first day of the SXSW Music and Media 
Conference. Big Star were already sched- 
uled as a featured act at the festival, with 
a panel discussion on their music and in- 
fluence and a headlining set on the final 
night, March 20th, at the club Antone’s. 
Instead, the panel became a memori- 
al celebration of Chilton’s life, and Ste- 
phens, Auer and Stringfellow turned the 
Antone’s show into an exhilarating wake, 
with guest performances by acolytes 
and friends such as Chris Stamey, Evan 
Dando, John Doe of X and original Big 
Star bassist Andy Hummel, in his first 
appearance with the group since 1973. 

“We rose to a difficult occasion, but I 
can't say it was enjoyable,” Stringfellow 
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confesses. When he sang Chilton’s love- 
sick chorus in “Feel,” from #7 Record (“I 
feel like I'm dying/I’m never gonna live 
again”), “it was like driving nails through 
my heart.” 

The stereotypical rock-star career goes 
like this: years of struggle and obscuri- 
ty; then critical acclaim and just reward. 
Chilton lived that arc in reverse: instant 
fame with the Memphis pop-soul band 
the Box Tops; followed by commercial 
frustration, personal trials and intense 
cult love in his Big Star years; and final- 
ly a long life under the mainstream radar. 
Chilton, in fact, defined overnight suc- 
cess. “The Letter,” his 1967 debut with 
the Box Tops, recorded when Chilton was 
16, was Number One for four weeks. The 
Box Tops churned out white-R&B hits 
through 1968 and 69, including “Cry Like 
a Baby,” “I Met Her in Church” and “Soul 
Deep,” driven by Chilton’s precociously 
gritty, sexually heated singing. That voice 
shocked even those close to him. His older 
sister Cecelia says their mother, Mary, 
joked with friends that she “never even 
heard him sing in the shower.” 

Formed in Memphis in 1971 with Ste- 
phens, Hummel and singer-guitarist Chris 
Bell, Big Star brought out Chilton’s true 
voice — cleaner, brighter and dramatical- 
ly vulnerable, framed in compelling tan- 
gles of Beatlesque guitars and adolescent 
choral sighs. The combination of eccen- 
tric musical complexity and direct roman- 
tic engagement in Chilton’s teenage-rebel 
melodrama “Thirteen,” on #7 Record, and 
his Radio City lust nugget “September 
Gurls” eventually made Big Star a pop bea- 
con for post-punk bands like R.E.M., the 
dB’s and the Replacements. (“I never travel 
far/Without a little Big Star,” the Replace- 
ments’ Paul Westerberg would sing in his 
1987 tribute, “Alex Chilton.”) 

It was, at the time, a perfection in vain. 
The two albums never charted. Bell quit 
after #1 Record; Hummel split after Radio 
City. In 1974, Chilton - drinking heavi- 
ly and in a turbulent relationship — made 
3rd with Stephens. A record of purposely 
twisted majesty, brutally candid in its rage 
and hurt, it was not released until 1978, 
after Chilton and Stephens had put Big 
Star to rest. “3rd was ahead of its time, the 
same way Brian Wilson’s Smile was,” says 
Stamey, who was in the dB’s and played 
with Chilton at the turn of the Eighties. 
“If you listen to independent releases of 10 
years ago, 3rd seems very contemporary.” 

But for the past three decades, Chilton 
chose the life of a reluctant legend. In 1982, 
he quit music entirely for a time, moving 
to New Orleans and taking a job washing 
dishes at a restaurant in the French Quar- 
ter. He also turned away from alcohol and 
drugs. “It was a cleansing period for Alex, 
a purging, says Stephens. By the time he 


Senior writer DAVID FRICKE wrote the 
Jimi Hendrix cover story in RS 1101. 
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and Chilton started Big Star again in 1993, 
Chilton was a spare drinker - “I saw him 
have one beer in the first five years I was in 
Big Star,” Stringfellow says — and only had 
two major vices: cigarettes and pot. 

In New Orleans, Chilton lived modestly 
but comfortably on tour income and pub- 
lishing royalties, including a windfall from 
Cheap Trick’s cover of “In the Street,” used 
as the opening theme for That ’70s Show. 
Chilton made occasional solo records and 
performed — on his own, with Big Star and, 
in recent years, a reunited Box Tops - only 
when it was a pleasure. “Alex didn’t do 
things he didn’t want to do,” says Stephens. 
“He couldn't fake having a good time. He 
couldn't be bothered.” 

But Chilton was no contrarian. He just 
refused to be anything but honest, in his 
songs or life. “The reputation was there,” 
Stringfellow says, “and that rankled him. 
Alex was blunt. When you asked him a 
question, he'd go, ‘No. A lot of people go, 
Tl think about that. I'll get back to you.’ 
And they never call you back. You never 
got that from Alex.” 

At the SXSW panel, Stamey recounted 
something Chilton once told him from his 
dishwashing days. A co-worker at the res- 





Memphis Soul Man 


(1) Chilton (center) with his 
early band the Box Tops, circa 
1967. The group had a hit that 
year with “The Letter” - cut 
when Chilton was 16. (2) In 
1971, Chilton (right) formed Big 
Star with Hummel (left) and 
Stephens. Last November, 
Chilton played his final gig 
with the band, in New York (3). 
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taurant had caustically remarked to Chil- 
ton, “Yeah, Alex, you're right, and the rest 
of the world is wrong.” 

“You know,” Chilton told Stamey, “I 
think he was really on to something.” 


ILLIAM ALEXANDER 
Chilton was born in 
Memphis on Decem- 
ber 28th, 1950, the 
youngest of Sidney 
and Mary Chilton’s four children. Sidney 
was a manufacturers’ representative and 
an avid jazz musician. When the family 
moved from its first home, in a neighbor- 
hood called Sherwood Forest (the Chiltons 
lived on Robin Hood Lane), to a large stone 
house in the Midtown section of Memphis, 
Sidney hosted jam sessions with friends 
while Mary ran an art gallery on the first 
floor. Cecelia, 10 years older than Alex, 
remembers her brother as “a sweet kid. 
He would make popcorn for my teenage 
friends when they would come over.” 

Alex got his first guitar when he was 14 
and was soon in his first working band, 
the Jynx, with his future Big Star partner 
Chris Bell and Bill Cunningham, who later 
played bass in the Box Tops. “We were a hot 
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little band,” Cunningham says, “but Alex’s 
voice just propelled us.” 

From the start, Chilton had a force- 
ful way of expressing his likes and dis- 
likes. “He was perceptive and could see 
clearly through any phoniness,” Cunning- 
ham says. “He always expressed himself 
for clarity, but with brutal honesty.” Cun- 
ningham remembers missing one of his 
backing-vocal parts during a Box Tops gig. 
Chilton walked behind him and kicked 
Cunningham in the ass with one of his 
pointed Beatle boots. “It hurt, too,” Cun- 
ningham says. “But it was effective. I never 
forgot to sing that vocal part again.” 

Chilton was just as direct in his grati- 
tude. Session musician Spooner Oldham, 
who played keyboards on Box Tops rec- 
ords and co-wrote songs for the group 
with its producer Dan Penn, says he met 
Chilton for the first time after a gruel- 
ing all-night writing session for “Cry Like 
a Baby.” When Oldham and Penn played 
their demo of the song for Chilton, “Alex 
looked at me with a big smile on his face, 
reached out his hand and said, “Thank 
you. He was genuine that way.” Then, Old- 
ham adds, “he went into the session and 
sang like a bird.” 

After the Box Tops collapsed at the end 
of 1969, Chilton made his first solo album 
at Ardent, an effort that went unreleased 
at the time despite interest from Atlantic 
Records and the Beach Boys’ label, Broth- 
er (Chilton got friendly with Carl and Den- 
nis Wilson when the Box Tops toured with 
the Beach Boys). Issued in 1996 as 1970, 
the record includes “Free Again,” a coun- 
try-pop gem that, like many of Chilton’s 
later songs, was rooted in painful experi- 
ence. “Well, I made a mistake/Thought I 
could settle down,” he sang, alluding to a 
brief marriage when he was 17. “That was 
about the time his divorce was becoming 
final,” says John Fry. “He was feeling free 
of the Box Tops’ constraints but also in his 
personal life.” (Chilton is survived by ason, 
Timothee, from that marriage.) 

During a trip to New York, where he 
played solo acoustic shows, Chilton ran 
into Bell, who was shopping tapes of his 
band Ice Water with Stephens and Hum- 
mel. The four were soon back in Mem- 
phis, polishing the songs for #7 Record in 
a small practice building next door to Ar- 
dent. “Alex and Chris were the leaders,” 
says Stephens. “Chris had an overall vi- 
sion for #7 Record, but Alex had an opin- 
ion about things, usually about something 
being done a little too carefully.” Fry says 
Bell “looked for perfection in everything. 
Alex wanted to get it right but didn’t want 
to fret about it.” (Bell died in 1978 in a car 
crash in Memphis, after releasing a leg- 
endary solo single, “I Am the Cosmos.”) 

Today, Stephens looks back at 3rd with 
amazement and shock. “It was an emotion- 
ally raw period,” he says. Chilton and Ste- 
phens were dating sisters — Chilton want- 
ed to use Sister Lovers as a band name. But 





CHILTON’S 
GREATEST 
HITS 


Sixties soul classics, power-pop 
hits and garage-rock covers: 
Highlights of a 40-year career 








The Letter The Box Tops, 1967 

Chilton’s ride starts at the top. The grit in 
his voice came, he said, from being up all 
night before the session, “drinking a bit.” 


| Met Her in Church The Box Tops, 1968 
Penn and Spooner Oldham wrote this for 
the Sweet Inspirations, but Chilton takes it 
to the altar like a mod Elvis Presley. 


Thirteen Biz Star, 1972 

High school romance draped in Rubber 
Soul guitars and silk-curtain harmonies, 
this classic on #1 Record is sweet-and- 
barbed Chilton: “Won't you tell your dad, 
‘Get off my back’/Tell him what we said 
about ‘Paint It Black.’” 


You Get What You Deserve 

Big Star, 1974 

“So much pain/Down the drain,” Chilton 
barks from behind the sparkling ven- 
geance of the guitars in this Radio City 
preview of the darkness ahead on 3rd. 


Kanga-Roo Big Star, 1978 

Guitars and percussion stumble like 
drunken sailors; the strings swirl like fog. 
But the longing in this 3rd ballad is as 
pointed as it is magnificently psychedelic. 





Singer Not the Song Alex Chilton, 1977 
This EP has a rowdy reprise of 1970's “Free 
Again” and comes with one of Chilton’s 
best titles, “Take Me Home and Make Me 
Like It,” and the racing pop to go with it. 


Can’t Seem to Make You Mine 

Alex Chilton, 1978 

Chilton had a way with covers. This Seeds 
song sounds like he cut it at 2 a.m. in CBGB 
- and means every howling word. 


Songs the Lord Taught Us 

The Cramps, 1980 

Chilton produced the first and best album 
by these psychobillies in Memphis - at the 
studio of Sun Records boss Sam Phillips, 
for extra authenticity. 


Columbia Big Star, 1993 (live) 

This April 25th, 1993, reunion show at 
the University of Missouri with Stephens, 
Stringfellow and Auer was so good, Chil- 
ton played with them the rest of his life. 





Chilton’s romance was in constant turmoil, 
aggravated by his drinking and drug use. 
Stephens quotes the last lines of the song 
“Holocaust”: “You're a wasted face/YouTre a 
sad-eyed lie/ You're a holocaust.” That, Ste- 
phens says, “was an emotional atom bomb 
to drop on someone.” 

3rd and Chilton’s 1980 solo album, Like 
Flies on Sherbert - an equally confound- 
ing mix of primitivist R&B and poignant 
heartbreak (the original “My Rival”) - 
sealed Chilton’s reputation in the punk era 
as brilliant damaged goods. In fact, during 
a late-Seventies spell in New York, play- 
ing in punk clubs, Chilton “was in great 
shape,” says Stamey. “By the end of his ten- 
ure there, he felt like he should get out, be- 
cause there were too many people willing 
to buy him drinks.” 

By 1982, he had split New York, even- 
tually settling in New Orleans. “My moth- 
er always said that Alex was the only per- 
son she knew who chose New Orleans as a 
place to get away from drugs and booze,” 
Cecelia says, laughing. But Chilton en- 
joyed the relaxed pace of living and the 
lack of music-industry pressure there. “He 
wanted a clean start,” says Rene Coman, 
a local bassist who started playing with 
Chilton shortly after he came to New Or- 
leans. “It took a long time before he played 
any Big Star stuff, or even mentioned it.” 

In the early Nineties, Chilton bought a 
19th-century cottage in the Treme section 
of New Orleans. His mostly black neigh- 
bors marveled at the sight of him cutting 
his grass with a push mower. Chilton did 
not use e-mail (Stringfellow did Big Star 
tour business with Chilton via phone anda 
fax machine at a nearby Kinko's) and took 
long bike rides around town. “He cultivat- 
ed relationships with everyone,” says Ker- 
sting, a longtime acquaintance who mar- 
ried Chilton last August. “Everyone that 
passed by, he would say hello and have a 
conversation.” That often included im- 
promptu astrological readings. 

At one point in the Eighties, Chilton 
played in a cover band on Bourbon Street, 
taking requests, mostly R&B standards. 
In recent years, he enjoyed performing 
at the annual Ponderosa Stomp revues - 
as a sideman for soul heroes like Brenton 
Wood. Chilton rarely played under his own 
name in New Orleans. “He wanted other 
people to have those slots at the clubs,” 
Kersting says. “He didn't want to gain from 
New Orleans. He wanted to give.” 

Chilton’s last live show, on January 
24th, was in that spirit: a benefit for Doc- 
tors Without Borders at a New Orleans 
gallery called the Big Top. Chilton de- 
clined to rehearse with his trio or write a 
set list. “He said, “We'll wing it,” says An- 
thony Donado, who organized the bene- 
fit and played drums. “I guess that’s all 
you could ask of Alex. He liked music on 
the edge.” @ 


Additional reporting by KEITH SPERA 
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OU’D REALLY THINK THAT THOSE 
kids on Glee would be super-duper extra- 
special entertaining. On TV, they're diz- 
zyingly fun to watch. They sing. They 
dance. They lace their bake-sale cupcakes 
with weed. They get involved in extortion 
plots involving their panties. They wind 


up pregnant, even when theyre president of the celibacy club. The 
show is crazy and camp and has done so well that Fox airs it in one 
of the most coveted time slots in all of TV: right after American Idol, 
the very show that paved the way for G/ee in the first place. Plus, after 


only 13 episodes, it has already become 
a kind of multimedia cash cow. Sales of 
the songs it covers (among them, Desti- 
ny’s Child’s “Bootylicious,” John Lennon's 
“Imagine” and Journey's “Don’t Stop Be- 
lievin’”) regularly take the top spots on 
iTunes. Its first two albums became instant 
bestsellers. And the upcoming national 
Glee tour is already selling out. As one TV 
analyst recently observed, “It’s a merchan- 
dising bonanza!” 

Naturally, this thrills everyone involved 
to no end, though perhaps no one more 
than the show’s executive producer and 
co-creator, Ryan Murphy. You might have 
heard of Murphy. He’s the great gay shaved- 
head zeitgeist-riding genius of weird TV. 
Nip/Tuck’s 100-episode run starting in 
2003 was his deal. Then, in 2008, Mur- 
phy got hold of some dark script about 
high school glee clubs, saw the potential in 
it for something else altogether, pitched it 
to Fox, got the go-ahead, hired lots of un- 
knowns for the major roles, and then suc- 
cessfully navigated the puzzled Fox execs 
who, upon seeing the pilot, could only say, 
according to Murphy, “What the hell is 
this? I don’t know what this is. I want to 
go jump out a window!” Since then, the 
show has won Golden Globe and Screen 
Actors Guild awards, developed a rabid 
online fan base comprised of self-called 
Gleeks, and had Amy Winehouse opine, 
“It’s funny shit!” 

As luck would have it, we wound up in 
Murphy’s company just the other night, 
outside the luxe Chateau Marmont hotel 
in Hollywood. Over a glass of wine and a 
steak, the 44-year-old proves to be quite 
a colorful and amusing fellow. He starts 
by saying a few words about his child- 
hood in Indianapolis. Turns out that in 
grade school he desperately wanted noth- 
ing more than to become the pope. “I liked 
church and was obsessed with the Cruci- 
fixion and leprosy and the pope,” he says. 
“I would stand in church with my arms 
spread for an hour, doing penance for my 
sins because you can't be the pope if you 
sin. The nuns told my parents there was 
something wrong with me.” By the time he 





Contributing editor ERIK HEDEGAARD 
profiled John Mayer in RS 1097. 
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turned 14, Murphy had ditched his pope 
fixation in favor of drinking, doing drugs 
and having sex with guys who were much 
older than him. His first sexual experience, 
however, had taken place six years earlier: 
“When I was eight, a 16-year-old football 
player molested me. He was popular, and it 
was very innocent. I felt like Lolita in some 
way, like I wanted it. It wasn’t terrible. I've 
always known I was gay. In high school, I 
felt loved. It was weird. I was a hell-raiser. 
But I was happy.” 

Murphy goes on to explain what he 
thinks Glee is about. The plot of the show re- 
volves around high school Spanish teacher 
Will Schuester (played by Broadway veter- 
an Matthew Morrison), who takes over a 
pathetic glee club filled with pathetic losers 
and tries to whip them into competition- 
worthy shape, despite the evil best efforts 
of nemesis Sue Sylvester, the cheerleading 
coach (played by the queen of kooky snark, 
Jane Lynch) who fears the club will steal 
all the glory away from her beloved Chee- 
rios squad. “But you know what it really 
is?” says Murphy. “It’s four acts of dark- 
ness that take a turn and have two acts of 
sweetness. It’s about there being great joy 
to being different, and great pain. With 
Nip/Tuck, Yd written so much about anal 
sex and crystal-meth addiction that with 
this show I was adamant about ‘Let’s give 


“THE SHOW IS 
FOUR ACTS OF 
DARKNESS, 
THEN TWO OF 
SWEETNESS,” 
ITS CREATOR 
SAYS. “LET’S 
GIVE PEOPLE 
A HAPPY 
ENDING.” 


people a warm moment. Let's give people 
a happy ending.” 

He really is one entertaining guy. And, 
by extension, we thought we'd get much of 
the same from his lead trio of Glee teens - 
Lea Michele, as ambitious Rachel Berry; 
Cory Monteith, as doofus jock Finn Hud- 
son; and Dianna Agron, as knocked-up 
cheerleader Quinn Fabray. We did learn 
a great many awesome things: that some 
of them have nicknames like Child Star 
and Frankenteen, some were car-radio- 
stealing con kids, and some get inexpli- 
cably upset if you suggest they might be a 
freak in bed. We learned all that and more. 
But would they be willing to entertain us? 
No big deal, right, since it’s what they do 
for a living? So we asked. And right around 
then is when all the trouble started, with 
hard feelings, cold shoulders, averted eyes 
and dewy sniffling involved, just as if they 
were about to act out a particularly gooey 
sentimental scene in Glee (of which there 
are many) - or were right back in the hell 
halls of high school itself. 


ULL OF GIDDY EXPECTA- 
tion, we encounter Lea 
Michele, 23, at a musty book- 
store on Sunset. She has a 
big smile on her face, and she 
immediately wraps us up in her tiny arms. 
The warmth seeping through her is thrill- 
ing, even while her infectious good cheer 
is a little rattling. She’s just so darn peppy! 
Then she’s off, tracking down volumes 
of Wuthering Heights for her Wuthering 
Heights collection, saying stuff like, “I like 
Wuthering Heights because of the Pat 
Benatar song. I know it’s cheesy, but I do!” 
What Murphy says about her is: “She's a 
once-in-a-generation voice and Broadway 
talent, in the tradition of Streisand and 
Patti LuPone.” At the very least, she’s ter- 
rifically theatrical, in the best upbeat, no- 
worries sort of way, which is probably why 
she’s such a standout on the show as driven, 
misunderstood Rachel, a girl needing hard 
lessons in what it means to be a team play- 
er. And while each of the Glee kids gets lots 
of numbers inside the halls of McKinley 
High in Lima, Ohio, when Michele takes 
the stage, she’s about all you really see. 
Right now, we are trotting after her, 
completely charmed. “Last night, I was 
dressed up like a giant cupcake,” she says. 
“T can't tell you why I was a cupcake, only 
that I was!” And then she says, “Another 
thing I can tell you is I have a boyfriend. 
He's a New York theater guy in a cool way, 
not in a musical-theater kind of way, but 
I'm not telling you anything else!” We don’t 
care. She’s also been romantically linked to 
Monteith and to actor Jonathan Groff, who 
will appear on Glee this season as her love 
interest, but who in fact is gay, and we don't 
care about that either. 
What we do care about is that she has 
nine tattoos - among them, two musical 
notes from Queen’s “Bohemian Rhapso- 
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dy” and two butterflies - which speak to a 
darker, more sensual side. We like her so 
much that we can’t wait to ask her to en- 
tertain us. “I have a lot of energy as a per- 
son!” she says. Boy, does she ever. 

But first she forks over $104.15 for her 
new editions of Wuthering Heights and 
waltzes across the street to a Peet's cof- 
fee joint to drink some coffee and tell the 
story of how she got to where she is. It all 
started two decades ago in the Bronx, 
where her Italian-American mom was a 
nurse, her Jewish dad ran a Jewish deli, 
and young Michele went out on auditions 
as a kid actor. “Ryan Murphy gave me the 
nickname Child Star because I've been 
working professionally since I was eight,” 
she says. “I did take four years off to have 
a normal high school life. I was on the 
debate team and played volleyball. The 
cheerleaders were the whorish girls, so my 
friends were the tennis and soccer players. 
Did I smoke pot? No. Anyway, my first part 
was on Broadway, in Les Mis. I have per- 
fect pitch. It’s kind of nuts.” 

She then tells of getting her Glee role. She 
was Visiting California, ended up at dinner 
with Murphy, a year later auditioned for 
the Rachel part, won the role, and said to 
Murphy, “Do you remember me?” which he 
did, because hed written the part with her 
in mind, Frankly, it sounds like just another 
Hollywood success story, and we find our- 
selves drifting to thoughts of goody-goody 
Michele in high school, and what a guy in 
high school might say to her to loosen her 
up. Though we are clueless, we take a stab 
at it. “So...do you pee in the shower?” 

She freezes. For a second it looks like 
her bushy black eyebrows might drop off 
in shock. Then she regroups. “I don’t talk 
about stuff like that,” she says without a 
trace of peppiness. 

As it happens, she also doesn’t talk about 
what she wears to bed (“That’s private!”), 
or if she favors thongs (“I wear boy shorts, 
OK?”). She does reveal that she’s scared 
of the dark and sleeps with the lights and 
TV on (tuned to E!), and that she gave up 
her real last name, Sarfati, because she 
was teased about it by kids. And then, a 
bit later, she says, “I live a quiet life. I go 
to work, I work out. People might think 
I’m boring, but I don't really care, because 
I'm not boring, because you're hanging out 
with me, and you know I’m not.” 

Do we? Do we really? Frustrated, we 
flap our hands and demand honest-to- 
God proof. “Entertain us!” we shout. 

“That’s what I do for a living,” she says 
firmly. “Now we just get to have coffee.” 

“No. You have to entertain us!” 

“It’s not going to happen. I've done a very 
good job of entertaining you for the past 
hour. You're not going to ask me again, are 
you? Oh, give me a break.” 

We can't. We're tired of hearing how she 
grew up watching Saved by the Bell, Party 
of Five and Melrose Place and how she pays 
her rent three weeks in advance. 
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“OK,” she says finally. “I can turn my | 


tongue into a bathtub.” 

And with that, she sticks out her tongue, 
pink and moist, and indeed does turn 
it into a bathtub, a deep one at that, by 
somehow flattening it out, then curling 
the edges way up at right angles. Then she 
frowns and says, “Oh, you're grossed out!” 
But truly that’s not the case. Mainly, we 
find the display baffling and don’t know 
what to think of it. 

A while later, we stand up to leave, with 
one last request for Michele. “Please don’t 
tell the others about any of the questions 
asked of you here today,” we say. She prom- 
ises she won't. But we are in high school 
territory now, and in high school, as every- 
one knows, promises are made to be bro- 
ken, often with hurtful, painful results. 


ORY MONTEITH PUSHES 
open the doors of the Guitar 
Center on Sunset. Though 
Canadian, he looks entirely 
all-American, tall, enthusi- 
astic, with an open smile and easygoing 
brown eyes; in a crowd of a thousand 
good-looking guys trying out for a Gap ad, 
he would be one of them. Seconds later, 
he does something that seems to set him 
apart and say a lot about him that’s good 
and honest and pure. Intent on testing out 
some drums, he instantly offers the clerk 
his driver's license as surety against loss, 
theft, destruction, whatever. The clerk 
refuses, but the point is, Monteith offered. 
And then he plays, in a style that is breezy 
but determined. 

Out on Sunset again, he gets into his 
souped-up Honda Civic, with dark-tinted 
windows, and zooms off alarmingly fast, 
toward his favorite West Hollywood 
breakfast nook. At this point, we know 
only a few things about Monteith. As Finn 
on Glee, he’s a jock who stands up to his 
snorting, eyeball-rolling football team- 
mates in order to join the glee club, has 
a problem with sexual suddenness and is 


“TIT FEEL LIKE 
I'M GOING TO 
BE SHIPPED 
BACK TO 
CANADA ANY 
MINUTE FOR 
STEALING 
THAT CAR 
STEREO,” SAYS 
MONTEITH. 


none too bright. What first got Monteith 
noticed for the job was a mailed-in audi- 
tion tape that consisted of him playing a 
goofy drum solo on some overturned Tup- 
perware containers. He is 27 and the old- 
est of the Glee kids. He grew up in Victo- 
ria, British Columbia, where he was raised 
by a single mom, dropped out of school in 
the ninth grade and held jobs as a roofer 
and a Walmart greeter, before pinning his 
hopes on the acting racket. 

“I have a kind of checkered past, if you 
will,” he says, and starts talking about 
how he began drinking in his early teens 
and gave it up at 19. Previously, he had 
been many things, a kung fu guy, a rock- 
drummer guy and a born-again Christian 
guy who spoke in tongues and wanted to 
be a preacher. As a teetotaler guy, he de- 
cided to cement his newfound sobriety by 
moving up north to the town of Nanaimo. 
That’s where the roofing came in. That's 
also where he took his first acting class, 
which convinced him to move to Vancou- 
ver, where he spent the next few months 
crashing on his acting coach’s floor and 
taking bit parts in anything he could find. 
Then came the tape he made for the Glee 
audition. “I looked like a dork, making all 
these faces, banging on Tupperware like 
an idiot,” he recalls. Off the tape went, and 
back came a call from a Glee casting di- 
rector suggesting that Monteith get him- 
self down to L.A. this very instant. “It still 
shocks the hell out of me,” he says. “I still 
think any minute I’m going to get fired 
and be shipped back to Canada in hand- 
cuffs for stealing that car stereo.” 

“Stealing car stereos?” 

He sighs. “Look, I dropped out of school 
when I was 14 to go fuck around with my 
friends and live a lifestyle of crime and pay 
no mind to authority figures.” 

“Were you ever arrested?” 

“Sure.” 

“For criminal enterprises or drunk- 
and-disorderly enterprises?” 

“All of the above. I mean, I wasn’t kill- 
ing people. I didn’t hurt people.” 

That’s good to hear, of course. Killing 
people would be going too far, probably. 
Still, a few more details would be nice. 
“Were you breaking windows to get that 
car stereo?” 

“Specifically,” he says, “I just can’t re- 
member. But you've got to do what you've 
got to do, man.” 

Then he grins, and it’s a sly, almost oily 
grin. It’s kind of shocking to see. For some 
reason, it makes Monteith look not like 
the boyish, good-natured Monteith of Glee 
but like a different Monteith, an unknown 
Monteith. It all happens in a flash, though. 
Almost instantly, he’s back to his usual 
apple-cheeked, wholesome-looking self. 

“Were illegal substances involved?” 

“At the moment, I'm affiliated with Glee, 
and I think it would detract from the show 
to have that conversation.” Then, again 
with that grin. 
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And it’s suddenly quite apparent that 
there's a lot more to pretty-boy, drum- 
playing Monteith than maybe meets the 
eye. A few minutes later, we ask him to en- 
tertain us. He smiles that smile again, this 
time like he’s been prepped for the request 
by some tattletale. He turns over a couple 
of glasses and uses a knife and fork to bang 
out a version of his Glee audition. It’s dis- 
appointing, but we let it go. We have other 
questions for him. The very same kinds 
of questions that Glee’s writers might ask 
while trying to dream up story lines. 

“Have you ever made out with any of 
your Glee-mates?” 

“No. Can't mix business with pleasure.” 

“Ever made out with a guy?” 

“No! That's intense, man. That’s a ques- 
tion I was not expecting.” 

“So, are you making the rounds with 
the ladies?” 

“No, man. I try to stay out of it. I try to 
behave maturely.” 
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Class of 2007 
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“Were you some kind of hustler as a kid, 
like a con kid?” 

There’s a great big pause. Monteith 
seems to be struggling with something. 

“Lots of kids in situations like mine 
are,” he says finally. “You bend yourself 
from a young age, youre a chameleon. 
Whatever environment I was in, I adapt- 
ed. When I first moved to L.A., I didn’t 
like it. But now I think it’s a pretty cool 
place. I blend right in here. I like it. It’s a 
city of chameleons. Whatever I need to be, 
I am, and it’s me, and it’s not me. 

“You know what's funny about being 
a chameleon?” he goes on. “If you speak 
convincingly with some razzle-dazzle, a 
large portion of the population will be- 
lieve you, even if what you say is complete 
and utter nonsense.” 

But here’s the thing. Among the cast and 
crew, Monteith has a nickname, Franken- 
teen, given to him by Murphy. “It’s because 
I’m huge and awkward,” he says, “and I’m 





not a teen, but I’m playing a teen. I’m like 
the assembled teen.” And you know how in 
the beginning, at the Guitar Center, Mon- 
teith so quickly offered up his driver's li- 
cense as collateral for the drumsticks? It 
seemed then like the gesture had some- 
thing to do with purity and honesty. Now 
it seems like it’s what he expected would 
be asked of him and he wanted to beat the 
guy to the punch. So he was wrong. He’s not 
perfect. Franken-anythings never are. It’s 
OK, though. It’s even OK when, right be- 
fore dropping us off, he says, “I’ve always 
been achameleon, but I stopped and now I 
can just be myself.” What a great big load of 
complete and utter Glee-worthy nonsense. 
He’s a Frankenteen, a soul assembled, and 
always will be. We watch him turn his hot- 
rod Honda around, then glide it down the 
hill, not going fast this time. He’s had a 
tough life. He seems to mean well. Finally, 
he turns a corner and is out of sight. 


WHILE LATER, WE SET 
off to meet Dianna Agron 
— Quinn on Glee, the preg- 
nant cheerleader-turned- 
club-member and former 
head of the school’s celibacy society —- on 
the roof of a hotel overlooking the city with 
all its majestic, gaudy, twinkling lights. 
Soon she is stepping out of an elevator. Her 
lips are bright red. Her dress is right out of 
the Happy Days Fifties. Her age is 23. Her 
drink of choice tonight is a Bloody Mary 
- but only one. Her father was a general 
manager for Hyatt hotels, two of which 
she lived in, Eloise-like. Her high school 
experience, in the San Francisco suburb 
of Burlingame, was distinguished by a 
complete lack of dope smoking, drinking, 
stealing car stereos, speaking in tongues 
or anything like that. She was an honors 
student. Her acting career started when 
she moved to Hollywood at age 18 and got 
parts in shows like Heroes, after which she 
says she was offered “horror film, nudity, 
horror film, nudity,” and turned them all 
down. Her acting career nearly got de- 
railed by a writing career: In her spare 
time she wrote a screenplay about a guy 
who can't say “I love you,” and sold it right 
offthe bat. Then came Glee. “When we cast 
Dianna as Quinn, she ruined the part for 
me,” Murphy says. “She was supposed to 
be the Cybill Shepherd, Last Picture Show 
cunt, so to speak, but she humanized it. 
She can cry at the drop of a hat. So now 
her character has a conscience, a soul and 
great vulnerability.” 

Some people might find this seemingly 
easy ride stupendously irritating. But it’s 
not as if Agron hasn't suffered in life. Her 
high school boyfriend cheated on her re- 
lentlessly, until one day she wised up and 
said to him, “Nice driving in that Mus- 
tang of yours. Find someone else to take 
around town.” Also, she was the last one 
cast for Glee, so the other kids had already 
bonded by the time she arrived, which 
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made it all the more terrible on the set one 
day when Monteith, smelling fart, loud- 
ly blamed her. “I wanted to murder him!” 
says Agron. “And that’s why we've never 
dated. Maybe. I don’t know. Not that I was 
alluding to that. We never dated. He's like 
my brother!” 

Murphy calls her “a breezy free spirit,” 
but right now she seems pretty uptight. 
And for good reason. She knows all about 
our halls-of-high-school line of question- 
ing and has come ready to parry our every 
puerile feint and dodge. 

From the start, it’s not looking good. “I 
don’t swear,” she says. “I don’t party a lot. 
I've smoked cigarettes, but I’m not a smok- 
er. I don’t go running around being brash 
and brazen. I’m a good girl. Look at this 
$12 vintage pink dress I have on. This is 
how I dress every day. Have I ever made 
out with a girl? In my life? Oh, my good- 
ness. I don’t know. Maybe?” 

How Tiger Beat can you get? In fact, 
how Tiger Beat can all of the Glee kids 
get? OK, so maybe it wouldn't be wise for 
them to flap their lips in the manner of, 
say, someone like Tara Reid, who at a simi- 
lar age, under similar circumstances, once 
told us, regarding sexual congress, “I love 
it. And then I'll want it every day. And it'll 
literally be like where I want to call some- 
one and say, ‘Hey, what's up, it’s Tara. I just 
ate a cheeseburger, and so can I come over 
and be fucked?’” But would it hurt them to 
be just a little more open? Or has Fox told 
them theyd better keep it clean, or else? 

We put that very question to Agron. 

“Well, we play high schoolers,” she an- 
swers, “so you don’t want to be seen en- 
dorsing too many things.” 

By this point we are numb. Halfhearted- 
ly, we ask her to entertain us. She refuses, 
then says, “OK, roar like a tiger.” 

“Who, us?” She nods and we do, loud- 
ly, after which she sort of roars herself, 
softly. It’s all very lame. We feel kind of 
snookered. 

But the last straw is the story she tells 
about a date she recently went on. 

“Fifteen minutes into dinner,” she says, 
“he grabs my hand and goes, ‘Let’s go back 
to my place. I think he’s got to be kidding. 
I go, ‘Excuse me?’ And he goes, ‘I bet I’m 
right about you, that you're very nice and 
very prim and proper right here at the 
table with your cute little dress on — and 
that youre a freak in bed. So, let’s go.’ His 
father is a huge actor, so maybe this works 
for him all the time. I say, ‘Please tell me 
youre kidding.’ He goes, “No, why would I 
be kidding?’ I go, ‘Oh, OK, well, ’'m gonna 
go now. He doesn’t get up, doesn’t do any- 
thing. I walk away and that’s it.” 

“So that line of inquiry doesn’t work?” 

“No, it does not work.” 

“Have you ever had a one-night stand?” 

“No, actually, I have not. I’ve only had 
three boyfriends. And three cars.” 

A bit later, Agron graciously offers to 
drive us where we're going next. While 
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some part of us deeply admires the way she | 


says she is, another part of us can't help but 
believe that she’s a total freak all right, just 
not the kind of freak her son-of-a-huge- 
name-actor date hoped she would be. She’s 
an A-plus prissy pie. And that’s fine too. 


ND THAT’S PRETTY MUCH 
the story of the Glee kids. 
Except for the really ter- 
rible part. It starts inno- 
cently enough, with a late- 
afternoon chat at the Chateau Marmont 
with Jane Lynch, the inestimable, crazily 
caustic Sue Sylvester in the flesh. Lynch, 
49, has spent the past decade creating a 
comic persona of many strange shades, as 
an ultrabutch lesbian dog handler in Best 
in Show (which first lifted her out of the 
world of bit parts and voice-overs), as a 
porn-star-turned-folk-singer in. A Mighty 
Wind, as a slightly insane former drug ad- 
dict, now head of a mentoring program, in 
Role Models. Over a Caesar salad, she tells 
us alittle bit about herself. She was raised 
in the suburbs south of Chicago, liked to 
drink and drive from a very young age (“It 
was a cultural thing! Everyone was doing 
it!”). She has always known she was dif- 
ferent, which turned out to mean gay, and 
was given the nickname “Narc” in high 
school, because she didn’t smoke dope. 
She was a theater major in her college 
and grad-school years, joined the Second 
City comedy troupe, and got her first big 
movie job, in The Fugitive, where Har- 
rison Ford gave her advice she has lived 
by ever since: “No matter how smart you 
are, when your mouth is hanging open like 
that, you look stupid. Close your mouth.” 
She also owns a Lhasa apso that has to 
wear diapers, and has of course had sex 
with a man and does find penises “one of 
the greatest things ever.” Then she says, “I 
am not your monkey,” when asked to do 
something entertaining. Yes, indeed, the 
kids have been talking out of school. How 
often she changes her underwear, how 





“FORGET AND 
FORGIVE? NOT 
FOR ME,’ SAYS 
COLFER. “YOU 
TAKE THAT 
GRUDGE AND 
YOU USE TT. 
YOU THINK, 
‘ONE DAY, 
THEY'LL PAY.” 


often shed have sex in an ideal world, if 
she pees in the shower ~ all of that is “none 
of your business.” We are miffed. This is 
high school, sort of, come on, play along. 
But she’s having none of it. Then, toward 
the end, Lynch mentions that she has a 
terrible temper. We ask for a sample. 

She obviously knows how some of the 
kids feel about us. She leans forward. 
“Why do you ask such stupid questions?” 
she hisses, deeply in character. “Do you 
get off on that? Do you go home and think 
about it and jack off?” We laugh, slap our 
thighs and ask for more. But truly we are 
stung. That was a total misreading of our 
intentions. That was not nice. 

Shortly thereafter, she’s up on her feet 
and gone. We look at her go. We can't help 
but like her. She is so totally Sue Sylvester. 
We admire that in a woman. 

We see her once more, on the Para- 
mount lot where Glee is shot, while stroll- 
ing along with Chris Colfer, the 19-year- 
old gay kid who plays the gay kid Kurt 
on the show. She stops Colfer and says, 
“You don’t have to answer anything you 
don’t want to.” For his part, Colfer mere- 
ly looks confused. Maybe he hasn't been 
brought into the loop - probably because 
we didn't think about talking to him at 
all until just a few hours ago, when it oc- 
curred to us that Kurt is the real heart 
and soul of the show. What Kurt seems 
to be is half Murphy, who had a great 
high school experience despite being gay, 
and half Colfer, who at a high school in 
Clovis, California, had exactly the oppo- 
site experience. Alone among all of the 
character ares so far, his journey from 
jock-punching-bag reject to little out-of- 
the-closet football-kicking hero is mean- 
ingful. It’s a story line that has resonat- 
ed with the public, and because of that, 
in the coming season, Colfer’s role will be 
greatly expanded. 

“I was a little strange myself in high 
school,” Colfer says. “I was in speech and 
debate and drama. I was president and the 
only member of the writers’ club. At one 
point, I was 40 pounds overweight, with 
freckles, and I lost it because I thought I'd 
be more popular, but all I did was go from 
a fat loser to a skinny loser.” He sighs. “My 
closest group of friends were the lunch la- 
dies. I’m still very close with all of them.” 

We go into Colfer’s trailer and have a 
seat. He sits opposite us, a thin sapling of 
a boy with an agreeable semifeminine face 
and an impossibly high voice who when he 
hears himself on TV can only think, “‘DoI 
really sound like that? What’s wrong with 
me? I sound like achipmunk! I don’t want 
to be alive anymore.’ Every year of ado- 
lescence, Id ask my family doctor, ‘Is my 
voice ever going to change?’ ‘Are you shav- 
ing?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘How long have you been shav- 
ing?’ ‘About a year. ‘Oh, you're screwed.’ 

“But all my disadvantages have be- 
come my advantages,” he goes on. “After 
I first auditioned, they called me back 
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A Chorus Line 


Left: Glee creator Ryan 
Murphy (center) in his 
high school choir, 1983. 
Right: Murphy on set. 
He says that when Fox 
execs saw the pilot, 
they said, “What the 
hell is this?” Below: 
Ascene from an 
upcoming episode. The 
show has spawned a 
tour and hit albums. 





to read for a new character theyd creat- | 


ed named Kurt. I got the part. And then 
they told me it had been written specif- 
ically for me! It’s surreal. It’s crazy. My 
voice is almost my trademark now. It’s a 
miracle. And it really reflects me. It’s what 
I went through. You know how I sing ‘De- 
fying Gravity in that one episode? In high 
school, they wouldn't let me sing that song 
because they said it’s a ‘girl’s song, but 
when Ryan heard about that, he wrote it 
into the show. And now when people hear 
that song, they think of me. A word I used 
a lot about what’s happened is ‘therapeu- 
tic. It’s very therapeutic. Outside of work, 
I’m getting the praise and acceptance I’ve 
always wanted. And at work, I’ve got my 
first set of friends ever. What I am is a true 
Cinderfella story.” 

“Have you heard from any of the 
kids who gave you a hard time in high 
school?” 

“I have,” he says. “It’s interesting how 
people forget their actions. But I don't 
forget. I took down names and Social 
Security numbers. You know that for- 
get-and-forgive bullshit? No, no, no, no, 
not for me. You take that grudge and let 
that grudge fester, and then you use it. 
You think, ‘One day, they'll pay. They'll 





write on my Facebook page, ‘Oh, remem- 
ber what great times we had?’ And I'll be 
like, “No, we didn’t have great times. What 
are you talking about? Have we met? Re- 
member the three-letter name youd call 
me every time we met in the hallway?’ I 
don't forget.” 

We say nothing. We are spellbound. 
Right in front of us is Glee incarnate, the 
real deal, the whole experience of it from 
beginning to some grand finale, lived fully 
and resolved unbelievably. What’s more, 
Colfer just being Colfer is so entertaining 
we forget to ask him to entertain us. He’s 
great. It’s all great. We're happy. 


HEN THE NEXT DAY WE 
go back to the set to see a 
dance number get filmed. 
Everyone is in an audito- 
rium, with all the kids sit- 
ting on bleachers, among them Michele, 
Agron, Monteith and Colfer. The ones we 
have spent so much time with and asked 
so many questions of. Behind the scenes, a 
lot has been going on. “I hear some of your 
questions have been pretty out there,” one 
show executive says to us. “Good for you.” 
But that’s an adult perspective. From 
other quarters comes word that we have 





apparently upset some of the kids enough 
to make their eyes mist and to make them 
say things like, “Why would anyone care if 
I pee in the shower?” 

We have our reasons, but we aren't 
going to justify our actions any more than 
we have already. 

Instead, we're watching Matthew Mor- 
rison, 31, prepare for a scene. We had a 
talk with him yesterday, during which he 
told us about his own high school years, 
in Los Alamitos, California (as a senior, 
he was both prom king and class presi- 
dent); about why he then chose New York 
as the place to further his acting ambi- 
tions (“I just had so much respect for New 
York actors, Brando, James Dean, Alec 
Baldwin....”); about his theater roots (“I 
did Broadway for a long time”); about his 
stint as a member of the boy band LMNT 
(“One of the worst years of my life”); about 
one of his Glee auditions (he played “Over 
the Rainbow” on something he calls an 
“ook-a-lay-lay”); and about why he thinks 
Glee is so successful (“Music is a language 
we all share”). He does not mention the 
ex-fiancee who once wrote on her blog, 
“It’s not Matthew’s fault that he thought 
MONOGAMY was a type of tree!” Nor do 
we try to get him to entertain us. 

But he sure is pretty entertaining, re- 
vealing himself to be a great dancer with 
an enviable, camera-pleasing chin, as he 
power-bops his way through Vanilla Ice’s 
“Ice Ice Baby.” Soon the rest of the cast 
jumps in. After that, a break is called. Fil- 
ing out, our Glee four toss us a few oblig- 
atory hellos. Then they gather on their 
name-stenciled high chairs and proceed 
to studiously ignore us. 

We stand not too far away. We go back 
and forth past them to the snack area. 
They laugh and giggle among themselves. 
They do not invite us to join them. At one 
point, Michele walks right by and doesn't 
even glance in our direction. Then Agron, 
on the phone, looks straight at us and 
right through us. We are feeling incredi- 
bly awkward and uncomfortable. 

In fact, we're feeling exactly like the 
characters in Glee felt before joining the 
glee club and finding each other. Alone, 
unworthy, unlovable, miserable, exclud- 
ed. We are feeling totally weirded out and 
freaked out. We could go over to them, 
but we don't know how to go over to them. 
They're a crowd, a clique. We're just us. 
This isn't high school, sort of, anymore. All 
theoreticals are gone. It sucks to be stand- 
ing here. It really sucks. Our skin hurts. 
We're not kidding. And we feel particu- 
larly betrayed by Colfer. What'd we ever do 
to him? We do understand, though. He’s 
got his first-ever-in-this-lifetime group 
of friends. He’s sticking by them. It’s kind 
of beautiful, really. We just wish the situ- 
ation was different. Right now, we're be- 
ginning to regret our entire line of ques- 
tioning. This is real life. Right now, all we 
really want is to be liked. @ 
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R&B’s hippie high priestess 
blasts off into outer space with 
‘New Amerykah Part Two,’ her 
freakiest, funkiest album ever 
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HEN MOST MUSICIANS MEET THEIR FANS, 
they get asked questions about songwriting 
or life on the road. But Erykah Badu’s fans go 
straight for the astral plane. Backstage after a 
recent show in Oakland, the singer — wearing 


a black top hat, tailcoat and sequined genie pants — finishes breast- 
feeding her one-year-old daughter, Mars, and heads to a roomful 
of fans with the baby in her arms. A young black woman with long 
braids and a flowing skirt stands up and says, “I want to talk to you on 
a level of what’s happening with the return of the goddess on a spir- 
itual level.” She struggles to articulate a question but ends up with: 
“As we return to this planet in a more greater way of forcing taking 
over, I wanna hear what your views are on matriarchy and how we 


embrace our brothers along the way.” Badu 
pauses. “Um, that’s a tricky question,” 
she says. “The pattern I see is the return 
of balance through femininity, through 
the mother, through the womb. The uni- 
verse comes out of a wombiverse. What 
I see is woman’s return to her throne, 
beside her king. I think it’s a return to self- 
sufficiency. It’s a return to ourselves, and 
that’s how we lead.” 

For 13 years, Badu has explored the 
outer reaches of the musical wombiverse 
with increasingly ambitious, exploratory 
and eccentric records. Her latest, New 
Amerykah Part Two: Return of the Ankh, 
blends soul, hip-hop, R&B, jazz, blues and 
genre-defying Badu weirdness with even 
greater confidence and ease. (It’s the sequel 
to her seriously funky 2008 disc, New 
Amerykah Part One: 4th World War.) 

Along the way, she has earned 20 
Grammy nominations, four wins and far- 
reaching influence on adventurous young 
artists of all stripes. “I love it when some- 
body takes the time to be fucked up,” says 
Jim James of My Morning Jacket, who 
have made a live staple out of a bombas- 
tic, bluesy version of Badu’s 1997 tune 
“Tyrone.” “There’s so much mystery and 
passion in her music. Her last album was 
one of those records like [Sly and the Fam- 
ily Stone’s] There’s a Riot Goin’ On, where 
on first listen you're like, ‘God, that kind 
of sounds like shit.’ But the more you lis- 
ten, the more you go, “That’s the most real 
thing I've heard in so long.” 


ADU GREW UP IN DALLAS AND 
B still lives there, 10 minutes from 

her mom, Queenie, and both of 
her grandmothers. Before you even get 
to the front door of her rustic waterfront 
split-level, you hear music. On one recent 
afternoon, the Byrds’ “Eight Miles High” 
blasts from a speaker on a third-floor 
balcony. When Badu answers the door in 
a pink nightgown, her eyes are still sleepy 
slits. “I just got up, like, five minutes ago,” 
says the singer, who was awake past 7 a.m. 





Contributing editor JENNY ELIscu 
profiled Corinne Bailey Rae in RS 1098. 
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putting finishing touches on her record. 
Earthy incense hangs in the air, and the 
music — Pink Floyd's “Astronomy Domine” 
comes next - is joined every half-hour bya 
computerized voice robotically announc- 
ing the time: “It’s 4 p.m.” 

On one wall, above a copy of the Period- 
ic Table of the Elements, a massive canvas 
silk-screened with a photo of Palestinian 
militant Leila Khaled hangs across froma 
picture of Harriet Tubman. A lamp in the 
shape of a gold AK-47 sits next to a photo 
of Badu’s mother and a cardboard cutout 
of President Obama. Terra-cotta tiles in- 
scribed with a poem from her 2000 album 
Mama’s Gun run along a wall leading up- 
stairs. Badu lives here with her 12-year- 
old son, Seven; and daughters Puma, 6, 
and Mars, born in the singer’s bed just a 
year ago. (Puma was also born here; Seven 
~ whose father is OutKast’s André 3000 - 
was delivered at Badu’s mother’s house.) 

She asks me to join her in the kitch- 
en for some tea - a homeopathic cure-all 
she calls “a Badu brew” that includes dark 
maple syrup, echinacea, cayenne, myrrh 
and herbs from the yard. The kitchen, she 
explains, is the epicenter of most family 
activity. “It’s a lab and a cafe,” says Badu, 
a vegetarian since high school. “We do a 
lot of cooking, a lot of growing, a lot of 
cocoa-making, a lot of juicing.” 


NEGATIVITY 
IN, YOU HAVE 
TO FEED IT 
AND HANG 
OUT WITH IT,” 
SAYS BADU. 
“BEST NOT TO 
INVITE IT IN.” 


Along with artists like the Roots, 
D'Angelo and Mos Def, Badu helped build 
a new soul groove around impeccable 
live musicianship — bass (often upright), 
drums and Rhodes keyboard. Her 1997 
debut, Baduizm, hit Number Two and 
won her a Grammy for Best R&B Album. 
From the start, she refused to equivo- 
cate. “I went to the label with a 19-song 
album and said, “This is my record,” she 
says. “There was no iTunes then, but I was 
definitely not no 99-cent iTunes chick, 
from the beginning. I’m involved in every 
aspect of packaging, marketing; I write 
and direct all my videos; I do my own 
hair and makeup. My record label is called 
Control FreaQ Records, because there’s 
nothing freaky about controlling your 
image and your art.” 


ORN ERICA ABI WRIGHT, THE 
B singer was raised in South Dallas 

by her mother, Kolleen Wright, 
and paternal grandmother. “I come from a 
long line of matriarchs,” says Badu, whose 
father, William, was absent for most of 
her childhood and passed away in 2001. 
Queenie adds, “Her younger sister and 
brother were kind of chill, but Erykah 
was the child whod fall down on the floor 
screaming to get her point across.” 

Badu started singing when she was 
four in a kids’ arts program at a nearby 
rec center. As a teen, she studied dance 
and acting at Dallas’ prestigious Booker 
T. Washington High School for the Per- 
forming and Visual Arts. But she began 
to come into her own artistic persona at 
age 19, when she changed the spelling of 
her name to “Erykah” as a way of discard- 
ing what she considered her “slave name.” 
(She chose the spelling because it includes 
the Egyptian word kah, for “inner light.” 
“Badu” came years later, inspired by the 
scat phrase “ba-doo,” though she later 
learned it also means “to manifest light 
and truth” in Arabic.) 

She studied theater and physics at 
Grambling State University but dropped 
out just before graduation. “I kind of 
got disenchanted because I knew what I 
wanted to do,” she says. For a few years 
after college, she worked at the South Dal- 
las Cultural Center teaching kids dance, 
theater, music, math and science. Her first 
showbiz experience was working at Steve 
Harvey’s comedy house booking perform- 
ers, manning the ticket booth and warm- 
ing up the audience before Harvey went 
on. “They had to get a hook to pull me off- 
stage,” Badu says with a chuckle. “When I 
saw Steve and how he worked, I thought, 
‘T can do this.” 

Performing with her cousin, Robert 
“Free” Bradford, in a duo called Erykah 
Free, she caught the attention of manag- 
er Kedar Massenburg, who had recently 
signed D’Angelo, and he took Badu on as 
a client. “There was no Plan B in case it 
didn't work,” Badu says. “My mama didn’t 
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want me to expect things not to work. I try 
to teach my kids the same thing - if you 
invite in negativity, then you gotta feed it 
and hang out with it. Best not to invite it 
in the first place.” 


IVE ALBUMS INTO HER CAREER, 

Badu has settled into a comfort- 

able rhythm. Her boyfriend — and 
Mars’ dad - rapper Jay Electronica, has 
his own place nearby, so she has plenty 
of time for solitary contemplation. She 
maintains contact with all three of her 
children’s dads and says she‘ love to have 
more children. “What a beautiful little 
opportunity to love someone uncondition- 
ally and help guide its destiny,” she says. 
“I dated only one person who came from 





a two-parent house, and in my culture, it’s 
not a surprise to see single parents hold- 
ing it down.” 

Tonight, Badu is lying on her stomach 
on the floor of the TV room, her laptop on 
a pillow in front of her, working on Return 
of the Ankh’s liner notes. She takes breaks 
to feed Mars or help Seven with his home- 
work. “I saw another person evolve when 
she had Seven,” says Queenie. “She was a 
real mommy from the beginning. It’s like 
she knew exactly what she was supposed 
to do and how to be a mother. I don’t know 
whether she read up on it or prayed on it, 
but she was real loving, real nurturing and 
very, very prepared.” 

Though Badu’s music has always includ- 
ed biblical metaphors and spiritual lyrics, 





she doesn’t adhere to any organized reli- 
gion. (“Artis my religion,” she says.) But the 
singer is intensely curious about the meta- 
physical: “I think the atoms in the body 
rotate at the same rate and on the same 
axis as the Earth, so that when the Earth 
speeds up vibrationally, so do the atoms in 
our body,” she says. “The more things the 
Earth goes through, the more things the 
body goes through, and our brains are not 
separate from that.” 

Shed rather talk science than politics. 
Her friend Kyle Goen - the artist who 
made the Leila Khaled portrait - drops 
by and makes a joke about avoiding driv- 
ing on Dallas’ President George Bush 
Turnpike. Badu mutters, “I don’t even 
know why we get mad at George Bush. 
For what?” Goen starts to answer, and she 
interrupts, “Yeah, but why? They're doing 
a job that was written for them to do. 
They're following a script. We need a new 
bowlin’ alley — a whole new setup, a whole 
new thing. It’s not just the individual. The 
next leader is gonna do the same thing, in 
a truth disguise.” 

The conversation turns to Obama, 
though no one mentions the president by 
name. “I expected the war in Irag to end,” 
Goen says, trying to reason with her. “I 
expected Guantanamo Bay to close.” 

“That's delusional,” Badu says. 

“The man said he was against these 
things!” he responds, . 

Badu gets frustrated. “He’s a politi- 
cian,” she says. A few minutes later, when 
Queenie brings home the kids, Badu 
seems relieved to have the conversation 
brought to a close. A couple of days later, 
I ask her what subjects she’s still willing 
to get into an argument about. “In the 
kitchen, when we were talking about pol- 
itics, it didn’t feel useful,” she says. “We 
don’t know what the agenda is. I don't 
have enough data, so I can’t really say. I do 
believe that getting outside of my mind is 
one of the most valuable things that I have 
adopted, not worrying about things that 
don't really exist.” 

Lately, she’s been thinking that life is a 
long “process of elimination, of unlearn- 
ing.” Last night was her 39th birthday, 
and she celebrated with her mom, kids, 
grandmas, uncles, great-uncles, niece, 
nephews, cousins. “It’s a tradition that 
everybody gives a little speech about the 
guest of honor,” Badu says. “My uncle 
said, ‘Like I told you when you were lit- 
tle: Whatever you want to be, that’s what 
I want you to be. And if you don’t want 
to be shit, I don’t want you to be shit.’ It 
was hilarious to me. What that means is 
he knows that my life doesn’t belong to 
him, it’s all a part of my learning. When 
I look at my grandma, she does the exact 
same thing every day, and she’s so much at 
peace. Sometimes I try to adopt her pat- 
tern of thinking. There’s an old woman in- 
side of me that’s so coldblooded that I can't 
wait to meet her.” @ 
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In the water, Clay Marzo may be one of the greatest riders 
of all time. It’s when he gets back on land that the trouble 
Starts. Inside the obsessive mind of an unlikely prodigy 
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UT HIM IN THE WATER AND CLAY MARZO IS 
magic, a kid with so much grace and daring that 
you laugh in disbelief to watch him surf. Every 
day he’s out there in the South Pacific, shredding 
huge swells till he’s faint with hunger and near 
the verge of dehydration. He doesn't really ride 
waves as much as fly them, soaring above the sea 
foam upside down and spinning the nose of his board in whiplash 
twists. Just two years out of high school, Marzo is remaking a sport 
held hostage by rules and hack judges, turning it into a cross between 
aquatic parkour and X Games stunt work. Call it what you want, it’s 
a sight to behold. Sorry, but humans cant do that, you keep think- 
ing. Then he goes and does it all day long. + But if you sit and list the 
things that Marzo has trouble doing, they quickly outrun the things 
he finds easy. He’s unable, for instance, to eat a simple meal with- 
out much of it ending up on his shirt or the floor. Out of water, he has 
trouble interacting with other people, either staring in bafflement at 
their grins and jokes or avoiding casual contact altogether. He blurts 
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things out, chants rap songs to himself 
and pulls out clumps of his hair when anx- 
ious. When he speaks, which isn't often, he 
seems younger than his 20 years, mum- 
bling like a bashful eighth-grader. For 
years, the rap on Marzo was that, for 
all his gifts, he’s a pothead who chokes 
in competitions. And then there were 
the nastier names he’s had to deal with, 
slurs that burned in deep: retard, moron, 
slacker, zombie. In middle school, Marzo 
was treated so badly that his mother, 
Jill, had to pull him out and teach him 
at home, where he wouldn't be punched 
for staring at wanna-be thugs. His ago- 
nizing shyness has fractured his family 
and sparked ugly set-tos with his father, 
Gino, an old-school hard-hat striver who 
accused him of flaking off and screwing 
up his shot at stardom. That charge hurts 
Clay more than the others combined: 
When your own father misconceives you 
so badly, how can you hope that strangers 
will understand? 


JEFF FLINDT 
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Marzo surfing in Tahiti. - 
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Now, pushing back from lunch at a 
Maui fish stand, bits of ahi po’ boy dotting 
his face and lap, Marzo wears the grin ofa 
birthday boy who gets to eat as much cake 
as he wants. To see him like this, hands 
clasped across belly, is to encounter a kid 
whose first and last directive is pure, phys- 
ical joy. But the facts are more complex 
and less happy. Marzo has Asperger's syn- 
drome, a form of high-functioning autism 
that causes no end of social confusion 
and anguish, and that commonly burdens 
those afflicted with a single, smothering 
obsession: bird songs or train routes or the 
history of naval warfare. “Though Asperg- 
er’s teens are typically bright and verbal, 
they can’t connect with kids their age or 
with people they don’t know well,” says 
Dr. Michael Linden, an autism special- 
ist who diagnosed Marzo at the age of 
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18, after a dozen years of botched assess- 
ments. “Feelings are a foreign language 
to them, and they’re unable to pick up so- 
cial cues. A lot of them retreat from rela- 
tionships and get stuck in a special activ- 
ity or interest that they devote themselves 
to intensely.” 

Like a lot of Aspies, as some with the di- 
agnosis have taken to calling themselves, 
Marzo is a baffling mix of powers and defi- 
cits. He has no interest in the written word 
(and has read few of the dozens of stories 
about him in sports magazines, which 
regularly anoint him one of surfing’s sav- 
iors) but is brilliant, even clairvoyant, in 
the water. Looking at the horizon, Marzo 
can read waves that others can’t and intuit 
where they'll break before they crest. Trav- 
eling raises such dread in him that he’s sick 
with nausea days before boarding a plane, 
but he gets up each morning and surfs 
lethal points on Maui's western shore. The 
kinds of waves he lives on don’t crash near 
sandy beaches; instead, he climbs down 
lava cliffs to reach breaks rife with boul- 
ders and a seafloor of spear-tipped coral 
reefs that can turn asurfer’s chest to chum. 
His body is a travelogue of scars and welts, 
but it bores him to talk about the dangers 
he courts — the boards he routinely snaps 
taking hellish falls; the waves that hold 
him down till his lungs scream, halfia min- 
ute or more during really heavy sets. Only 
once, he says, has he been afraid of the 
surf. “There were tiger sharks behind me,” 
he says, wiping a quarter-size splotch of 
mayo off his cheek. “They were pretty big, 
so I bailed quick.” 

After lunch, Marzo pays a visit to Adam 
Klevin, a muscular, bald-shaved man who's 
seen more of Clay in water than anyone 
besides his mother. For the past five years, 
Klevin has risen at dawn to film every 
wave that Marzo catches and compile the 
highlights. Today, on one of the flatscreens 
in the unkempt room that Klevin uses as 
an editing suite, Marzo is up and riding a 
12-foot swell. Dancing on the wave front 
with cha-cha turns that brace him for 
a bigger move, he whips the back of the 
board into a savage 360 that surfers call 
a throw-tail reverse. It’s a common trick, 
but there are few people on the planet who 
could successfully nail it in Maui after a 
recent storm raised waves the size of hous- 
es. Marzo is barely upright as he exits the 
spin, his mouth a perfect “O” of exaltation. 
He bangs a hard left into the next section 
of wave and throws a front-side snap that 
lifts him clean out of the water, arms and 
knees in vehement opposition. He can’t 
possibly make it - his rear end’s gone, and 
God knows what he’s looking at over his 
shoulder as he grabs the rail of the board 
for dear life. The wave collapses on the 
jagged floor, blowing up a squall of white- 
capped spray in which the boy and board 
go missing. For a moment there’s noth- 
ing, just the chaos of foam. Then the chop 
parts, and here he somehow comes, half- 





off the board but still in charge. This isn’t 
surfing, this is sorcery, a kid so alive and 
electrically good that he makes this look 
like the world’s one true religion. 

But when I turn to say as much, Marzo is 
somewhere else, head down and eyes fixed 
on some inner shore. He has everything he 
needs to be his sport’s Shaun White — the 
face, the body, the game-changing skill - 
and a chance to be a beacon for the more 
than 500,000 kids in this country with 
autism-related disorders. But Marzo has 
neither the drive nor the nervous system 
to handle being famous. No, if it’s all the 
same, hed rather be alone, paddling back 
out, through the churn and boulders, to 
where the big waves break. It’s the one 
place on Earth he feels safe. 


OR AN ISLAND SYNONY- 
mous with God-sent waves 
and the goofy-foot cool of surf 
kitsch, Maui has produced 
shockingly few riders driven 
enough to compete with the sport’s name- 
brand stars. “There’s a small-town vibe 
here that’s held guys back when they surfed 
the bigger stages,” says Erik Aeder, a surf 
photographer and longtime Maui resident 
who has shot every local kid who showed 
much promise. “Plus, the trade winds make 
the waves choppy, which made it hard to 
learn the elegant moves that used to win 
tournaments.” 

But in the late Eighties, a new breed 
of riders started to stand the game on 
end. Inspired by the halfpipe pyrotechnics 
of skate- and snowboarders, surfers like 
Christian Fletcher and Kelly Slater took a 
radical approach to waves, shooting over 
the top of the breaking lip to do airs and 
inverts and sudden, violent turns. “Those 
guys made their style a global phenome- 
non through videos and photo spreads,” 
says Matt Warshaw, author of the forth- 
coming The History of Surfing and former 
editor of Surfer magazine. “Kids every- 
where went to school on their hi-fi moves, 
and that next generation went bigger and 
faster, trying for stunt-show things in ju- 
nior contests.” 

Among that contingent was a brood 
from Maui of exceptionally gifted boys. 
Raised within an hour's drive of one an- 
other, they came up together through the 
Pee-Wee ranks and traveled as extended 
family, becoming stars before they were 
in their teens. Dusty Payne was the first 
to join the pro-surfer tour after winning 
an international juniors competition in 
2008. Kai Barger and Granger Larsen 
are right behind him, and all three, ac- 
cording to an industry insider, “should be 
solid fixtures” on the top-money list for 
years to come. 

But the best of that bunch, from boy- 
hood on, was Marzo. With his bottom- 
less hunger for huge maneuvers and un- 
sinkable sense of balance and intuition, 
he looked, to all who saw him, like the 
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future of the sport while he was still in 
junior high. He was fiercely competi- 
tive in tournaments, racked up wins in 
every age division and seemed an inevi- 
table heir to Slater, the great soul surfer 
with nine world titles. “When he showed 
up for the national championships and 
put down perfect 10s at age 15, the media 
declared him the next great icon,” says 
Warshaw. “Other kids could do some of 
the things he did, but not with his power 
and naturalness and skill at getting out 
of tight spots.” 

Though tournaments aren't as crucial 
to surfing fans as they are in other sports — 
there’s a widespread sense that the rules 
are archaic, favoring cautious riders over 
hellions — the hope was that Marzo and 
his class of big-air starlings would push the 
game up the board-sport totem and land 
it in the mainstream. (Surfing, eclipsed by 
X Games theatrics, remains virtually in- 
visible on TV.) 

Marzo seemed made-to-order for the 
thresher of pro surfing, which has cut 
down many kids with outsize talent. It 
begins with the yearlong World Qualify- 
ing Series, a continent-hopping gauntlet 
of contests against hundreds of amateur 
riders, all of them vying for 16 slots on 
the World Tour. Once Marzo turned pro 
and moved on to the big leagues, he would 
compete against the world’s top 44 surf- 
ers in a globe-spanning season that lasts 
10 months. 

But it’s one thing to rule the scholastic 
circuit, where no one’s really watching but 
the families of other surfers, and a kid with 
Marzo’s gifts could crush opponents by 
going bigger, faster and braver. It’s another 
to dominate the junior tour, where Marzo 
encountered battle-tested surfers with 
three or four years on him, most of them 
versed in the mind games and sly mechan- 
ics of contest strategy. The fake-outs on 
the waves, the jockeying for position — it 
was a language his Aspie brain couldn't 
process, blind as it is to tacit cues. Add in 
the crowds of fans, the announcers blaring 
scores over the PA system and the camera- 
men in the water shooting action footage, 
and Marzo was sabotaged by his own sens- 
es. Nor did he fully grasp the rudiments 
of tournament rules, which typically give 
riders a half-hour to produce two scor- 
ing runs. Often, Marzo would land a hell- 
fire move on an early wave, then bob like a 
buoy as time ran out, waiting for the per- 
fect swell. “He had a couple of years there 
of brilliance, but then something hap- 
pened,” says Warshaw. “We figured maybe 
it was the pressure or the travel or - well, 
no one really knew at the time.” 

Including Clay. Almost from birth, he’s 
had a sizable gift for confounding expec- 
tations. Born in San Diego, he moved at 
nine months to the small town of Lahaina, 
steps from the sea in Maui; his mom and 
dad, both avid surfers, wanted to be clos- 
er to the waves. “Clay was wading before 
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he could walk, and he walked at seven 
and a half months,” recalls Jill. “At three 
months, he swam with his head under- 
water, and by one he was on the front of 
his dad’s surfboard, riding waves all the 
way in.” Both parents were fine, if worka- 
day, athletes - Jill, a massage therapist, 
loved volleyball as a kid; Gino, a carpenter, 
played baseball in college - and they orga- 
nized their lives around the care and feed- 
ing of not one but two surf prodigies. Clay’s 
half brother, Cheyne, who is seven years 
older, was signed by sponsors at the age 
of 11. “Clay adored Cheyne and wanted to 
be like him, right up to the stickers on his 
board,” says Jill. “And it went both ways: 
Cheyne bragged him up to sponsors, say- 
ing, ‘Wait’ll you get a load of my younger 
brother.” 

Clay entered his first contest at the age 
of five, and took home a trophy for fin- 
ishing fourth. By seven, he'd joined the 
kiddie corps of local prodigies, sharing 
sleepovers, picnics and family trips with 
Payne, Barger and Larsen. “We were doing 
bigger, wilder stuff because we always had 
waves to play with,” Clay recalls. “It’s the 
Maui style: trying to top each other and 
look like we weren't even trying.” There’d 
be half a dozen boys in the back of Jill’s 
van, burping and farting the 15 miles to 
surf the North Shore breaks. “That was 
a magical time for Clay, the best years of 
his life,” says Jill. “They were wonderful 
with him, really treated him like a brother, 
though even then they could see that he 
was different.” 


LAY’S MOTHER AND FA- 
ther were divided over his 
odd behavior. Jill had long 
been flustered by the passel 
of tics that presented when 
Clay was four. “He made these weird faces 
and couldn't stop doing it,” she says. “He 
was humming and flapping and pulling 
his hair, and was always just very intense 
and nervous when he wasn’t in water.” 





AS A KID, CLAY 
YANKED HIS 
HAIR AND 
CHANTED TO 
HIMSELF. “HE 
WAS NERVOUS 
WHEN HE 
WASN’T IN 
WATER,” SAYS 
HIS MOTHER. 





He staged shrieking tantrums if anyone 
touched the baseball cards or seashells he 
collected, and soothed himself by reciting 
lines from movies he’ learned by heart. 
He was uneasy wearing anything but the 
softest fabrics, was easily spooked and for 
years allowed no one but Jill to hug him, 
pulling away from others. But his father 
refused to concede there was anything 
wrong. “He never really shared much or 
let you in, but I figured that was who Clay 
was, Gino says. “He was always a great 
athlete, and loved running around to the 
contests together, the two of us hanging 
out and having fun. If he had anything, I 
thought hed outgrow it. Learn to finally 
look you in the eye.” 

In grade school, Clay was diagnosed 
with attention-deficit disorder and con- 
signed to special ed. Jill tried him on Rit- 
alin, but the drug exacerbated his moods 
and fits, made him a “kicking, scream- 
ing monster.” Gino, meanwhile, derided 
the label. “He didn’t need drugs,” he says. 
“He needed to mind his teacher and stop 
drawing waves in his pad.” By then, Clay's 
obsession with all things surfing com- 
pletely filled the screen. No matter the as- 
signment, each paper he wrote had to do 
with surfing. At night, he'd watch the tapes 
that Jill shot of his rides and study himself 
frame by frame. Then he’ go to bed and 
surf in his dreams: She would find him 
moving around but fast asleep, yelling, 
“Get off of my wave!” “You didn’t want to 
wake him from one of those dreams,” she 
recalls. “He could be violent in that state.” 

While Clay’s schoolwork suffered, his 
surfing flourished. As a 10-year-old, he 
would fly long hours to competitions in 
California, where he would routinely whip 
the country’s best 13-and-unders. If youre 
raised in Hawaii and can surf rings around 
older kids, you'll pop up pretty early on the 
radar of companies that make board shorts 
and energy drinks. “I saw Clay for the first 
time when he was 10, and offered him a 
contract on the spot,” says John Oda, the 
surf-team manager for Spy Optic eyewear, 
which designs sunglasses for action sports. 
“He had so much speed and took such big 
risks that I knew, even then, that hed be 
a star.” By middle school, Clay had a deal 
with Quiksilver, and he was winning so 
many trophies that his parents had to cram 
them in the garage. Gino chauffeured him 
to meets and fussed over his gear and spon- 
sor decals, making sure they were splashed 
on his boards. (Clay didn't like the stickers, 
which drew unwanted attention to him.) 

At 14 — the year before his biggest tri- 
umph, the men’s open title at the national 
finals —- Clay sent a three-minute tape of 
himself surfing to Strider Wasilewski at 
Quiksilver. Wasilewski, who was then the 
team manager for Slater and several of the 
world’s top pros, screened the loop in some- 
thing like drop-jawed awe. “Id never seen 
anyone near that young be so tuned in to 
the wave,” he recalls. “His mechanics, his 
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flow were comparable to Slater’s, but Slater 
in his 20s, not teens. I thought, “Holy shit, 
the world has to see this. We've got to book 
him onto the Young Guns IT trip.” 

The Young Guns series of DVDs was 
a breakout marketing tool, showing off 
Quiksilver’s future stars in exotic surf 
locales. Clay boarded an enormous yacht 
in Indonesia, where Slater and a film crew 
were shooting a handpicked group of the 
sport's best up-and-comers. Pitted against 
phenoms like Ry Craike and Julian Wil- 
son, Clay astonished the pros with his 
flying-fish maneuvers, surfing the barrels 
with such command that hed slow himself 
down to prolong his ride. For Slater, ar- 
guably the best surfer who has ever lived, 
it was a kind of a Clapton-meets-Hen- 
drix moment, the jolt of newfound genius. 
“I didn’t know anything about him, but 
he blew my mind,” Slater recalled later. 
“I don’t get intimidated by 15-year-olds 
often, but he was charging every wave, 
throwing the biggest, craziest reverses. He 
knows things about surfing that I don’t.” 

The video that emerged moved a million 
units as a promo for surfing gear, and in- 
troduced Clay to a global public of preteen 
surfers. Soon he appeared in a slew of new 
titles, signed six-figure deals with Quik- 
silver and others, and was trailed by group- 
ies at media events, a sex symbol before his 
first girlfriend. “Id be with him ona beach, 
just hanging out surfing, and suddenly all 





these kids would chase him down,” says 
Klevin. “That really freaked him out and 
made it less fun, being in the bull’s-eye of 
all these strangers.” Whisked to late-night 
parties by sponsors’ reps and roused for 
morning meet-and-greets and in-store 
signings, he began hiding out in foreign 
hotel rooms to avoid the stares and pleas 
of fans downstairs. “As a kid, he'd dreamt 
of going on trips with his heroes like Kelly,” 
says Gino. “But suddenly, he was with them 
every week, in Tahiti one day, Australia the 
next, and he got sick of it pretty fast.” 

To earn his keep from the sponsors who 
pay him, a top rider lives out of a duffel 
bag, constantly jetting to end-of-the-world 
beaches for four-day “surf adventures.” 
There he is shot, like the product he is, for 
photo spreads, online clips and DVDs, all 
the while supplying punchy quotes about 
the “bombing reefs in Malaysia.” He’s also 
expected to pile up points on the tour cir- 
cuit, flying to contests in Europe or Asia on 
weeks when he’s not doing junkets. Finally, 
there are trade shows and promo tours and 
media events to do, a teeth-grind gamut of 
jostling cameras and sensory overload. It 
all so unstrung Clay that he eventually shut 
down, hiding behind headphones with the 
volume cranked, a mute, sullen kid who 
kept apart. His surfing cratered on the 
junior tour, he came down with sudden ail- 
ments right before trips, and he wouldn't 
leave his hotel bed when it was time to surf 
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a heat. “All the guys were talking about 
this crazy kid, saying he’s Pig-Pen in Pea- 
nuts,” recalls Jamie Tierney, a Quiksilver 
producer who befriended Clay. “He'd lose 
his wallet and cellphone, and he'd lay down 
on the floor after he got done eating, rap- 
ping to himself over his iPod. It wasn't, let’s 
just say, the greatest entrance.” 

One of his sponsors dumped him for 
his off-beat behavior, and Clay came with- 
in a lash of losing Quiksilver, by far his 
biggest backer. Interviewed once during 
a promo for his sponsor’s line of goods, 
he was asked how the board shorts felt. 
“They should be a little longer, maybe with 
better material, too. And I don't like the 
color,” he said. “Why — do you want me to 
like them?” 


EVERAL DAYS AFTER THE 
monster storm that raised 
50-footers off the coast, I ar- 
range to meet Marzo at a for- 
bidding break on the far west 
shore of Maui. A rock beach hidden from 
highway views by a copse of Cook pines and 
palms, it’s reachable only by a bone-jarring 
track down the side slope of a cliff. At the 
bottom, several hard-boys in the beds of 
pickups have their feet up, smoking a fat- 
tie. The surf is mush, dreary three-footers 
that crumble like stale saltines, and the 
place has the last-dregs air of a keg party 
gone too long. Marzo and his girlfriend, 
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wit rZO in n is bedr. 


Alicia Yamada 


Alicia Yamada, are slouched in the cab of | 


her truck, hoping for an offshore breeze 
to kick up bigger waves. “Surf’s beady,” he 
yawns through the rolled-down window. 
“Barely worth getting out of bed.” 

“No biggie,” says Yamada, nut-brown 
and pretty, with hair almost down to her 
waist. “You've surfed worse than this, so 
what the hell. Go out there and rip it up.” 

They're a curious pair. She: short, dark 
and dazzling. He: tall, impassive and half- 
present. Though Yamada won't discuss it, 
I've heard from others that Marzo can be 
a difficult mate. He grabs food from her 
without thinking to ask, gets jealous when 
she talks to friends and used to say vicious 
things if he didn’t get his way. “She’s a 
tough cookie and doesn’t take shit, but I 
worry ‘cause they're together noon and 
night,” says Jill. “Clay’s real possessive, and 
they're both so young. The good news is 
they're in couples counseling now.” 

They met years ago, when he surfed with 
her brothers and was shy to the point of an- 
guish around her. But they were thrown to- 
gether enough that a friendship developed, 
and by 16 and 18 (she’s two years older), a 
fumbling romance began. This caused a 
lot of grousing in the Marzo household: 
Gino, suspicious of Alicia’s motives, resent- 
ed her frequent visits to Clay, particularly 
when she slept in his room. “Here's my son, 
with no experience in life but earning lots 
of money from sponsors, and she comes 
around with no job or cash, making her- 


self right at home,” he says. “Next thing I | 
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know, he stops going on trips or wanting 
to compete. They won't keep paying you if 
you won't leave Maui, no matter how great 
you surf.” There were constant battles at 
the dinner table, where Gino hectored 
Clay to be like his old Maui buddies, who 
traveled full time to earn points and expo- 
sure on the junior circuit. Jill pushed back 
on Clay’s behalf, saying he couldn't handle 
the punitive schedule of the typical top- 
shelf surfer. The fights so upset Clay that 
he’ flee upstairs or hide in the yard with 
his dogs. After a while, he stopped coming 
home altogether, staying with Alicia for 
days or weeks in the condo Jill had bought 
him with his earnings. Sides were drawn, 
and the siblings dragged in. Cheyne, the 
oldest, turned on Clay and accused him 
of hyping his ailment. Their younger sis- 
ter, Gina, who is now 12, aligned with Jill 
and eventually stopped speaking to Gino. 
Last summer the couple split, after 21 
years of marriage. Clay has no contact with 
Cheyne, whom he still reveres, and barely 
speaks to his father. 

It takes more cajoling, but Marzo gets 
out of the truck; per usual, he’s wearing just 
his trunks. Staring past the jetty to where 
the small sets form, his emerald eyes gain 
light and lose it, tracking currents the way 
a cat tracks birds. He’s perfectly built for 
surfing: tall and broad-shouldered, with 
long, muscular arms to paddle hard, and 
short, rubbery legs that hold their line in 
the heaviest conditions. He’s also strong in 
slop, carving whiplash turns in the flume of 


blah three-footers, but bored and saddened 
by the sight of them. Come summer, when 
the offshore winds die down and the surf 
here becomes a rumor, Marzo slides into 
a deep funk, moping on the couch with his 
laptop out, eyeing the conditions in Peru. 
“I'm eggy,” he says now, Clay-speak for 
vexed. “I checked the swell charts. It was 
s'posed to go off” 

There’s a small group gathered on this 
rutted slope that overlooks the ocean: 
Tierney, who's visiting from California 
and who, two years ago, made Just Add 
Water, a wise and affectionate documenta- 
ry about Marzo and his condition; Klevin, 
on hand to film Clay’s rides; and Yamada 
and her father, a surf-battered man who 
claims to have ridden 40-footers. They 
gently coax Marzo to ride for an hour, but 
he stalls them, eyeing the tide. The pros- 
pect of being watched by even five admir- 
ers is enough to make him want to get back 
in the truck and go hide out in his room. 
His panic ratchets tenfold at tournaments, 
where he’s still so pained by the crowd 
noise and cameras that he recently blew 
his chance to win the World Junior title by 
showing up late to his own heat. Nor is fear 
the only thing holding him back. In con- 
tests, he’s incapable of playing it safe, going 
for broke on each wave. Time and again 
he has coughed up leads by failing to land 
an inverted blowtail when a modest, two- 
turn ride would seal the win. “Strategy’s a 
huge part of contest surfing, which is how 
the hack guys earn their living, doing the 





COLE BARASH 








same move over and over,” says Tierney. 
“Clay can't do that, or says he can’t. Me, I 
think he could if it really mattered.” 

Tierney, the son of two psychologists, 
seems to have a feel for handling Marzo. 
“C’mon, dude,” he tweaks him. “I came all 
the way from SoCal. Show me how you surf 
this right-hand trash.” 

A half-smile tugs the corner of Marzo’s 
mouth. “Even you could do it today,” he 
murmurs. 

“Well, let’s go, then,” says Tierney. “I 
brought my board along. Meet you where 
the dry rock sticks out.” 

Marzo hefts his six-foot Super and starts 
down the path to the shore, bumbling over 
roots, barefoot. To the consternation of 
his parents and backers, Marzo often re- 
sponds to his anxiety by getting stoned. It 
seems to brace his moods, which can reel 
on a dime, and allays the jitters that over- 
take him when he heads out into the world. 
As a maintenance drug, though, pot has 
its limitations. Marzo has ducked so many 
trips and promo junkets that he almost 
lost his meal ticket in 2008. “All the suits 
were on me hard to get rid of him, saying, 
‘He’s a stuck-up, pot-smoking slacker, ” re- 
calls Quiksilver’s Wasilewski. “But I knew 
he was special, a once-in-a-lifetime talent 
who needed understanding and help.” 

To save Marzo’s career, Wasilewski 
pushed his parents to have him examined 
for autism. Jill, who had already put him 
through years of tests for everything from 
learning disabilities to depression, was 
loath to subject him to more doctors. After 
months of prodding, though, she accompa- 
nied Clay to California for a week of tests 
by autism specialists. In waiting rooms full 
of three-year-old boys who flapped their 
arms and wailed, she knew the truth before 
the findings came. “I went online to look 
Asperger's up and cried and cried, saying, 
‘That’s Clay,” she says. “The years we let 
pass, the push to do the contests — it all just 
hit me really hard. I thought from now on, 
it’s only about him being happy. Whatever 
he wants to do, that’s what we'll do.” 

“Clay drew comfort from the diagnosis,” 
says Mitch Varnes, his manager. “It turned 
off the heat to finally know the facts and 
also took the heat off from his sponsors. 
They said, ‘Forget doing promos and the 
junior tour — just go surf and have fun.’ He 
still wound up in tons of films and mags, 
but on his terms, not theirs.” 

Marzo cut his trips down to six or 10 
a year, and began seeing a behaviorist 
who taught him cues for managing the 
fans and press. The treatments salved 
his panic. Though sparingly seen in con- 
tests, he won his sport’s Oscar for Best 
Male Performance at the 2008 Surfer Poll 
awards and became a bigger rock star in 
near-absentia than most of the tour’s top 
guns. Marzo can go on earning a substan- 
tial living even if he never wins a champi- 
onship or the handful of tourneys he enters 
when the mood occurs. The public adores 





him, especially kids, who seek him out in 
the magazines and online sites where surf- 
ers gain exposure. “If he wants to surf con- 
tests, great,” says Wasilewski. “If not, we'll 
film him wherever he roams, do webisodes 
fans kill to see, which justifies what we pay 
him. He'll be with us as long he wants. He's 
a part of our family.” 


UT EVEN AFTER HIS DIAG- 
nosis, the surf world expects 
things of Marzo. Tierney 
thinks he should “bite the 
bullet” and do the Qualifying 
Series, which can now be completed in a 
“doable” six months instead of a hellish 
year. “It would be a tough haul, but he'd get 
to join the World Tour and surf against his 
idols in great waves,” Tierney insists. “He’s 
one of the five best on the planet in terms 
of talent, and with focus and a couple of 
years’ experience he could be one of the 
best who ever did it.” Marzo’s manager is 
pinning hopes on a prospective new pro 
tour for big-air, balls-out riders. Just 16 of 
the world’s best progressive surfers, and 
an hour, not a half-hour, for heats. “No one 
knows if it'll go yet - there’s no sponsor an- 
nounced — but it would be perfect for Clay,” 
says Varnes. Even Marzo is prone to grand 
ambitions, though they change each time 
you ask him. “The new tour would be cool 
- I could deal,” he says. But the next day 
he’s talking about the free-surf option, in 
which the great alternative riders - Dane 
Reynolds, Bruce Irons - command big 
money to travel the globe for films and 
photo shoots. 

Still, as I stand on the rise overlooking 
the beach in Maui, it’s hard to imagine 
how a kid like Marzo could manage any 
of those options. I think back on our first 
— and last — sit-down chat, in which he 
all but fled the room, screaming. It began 
well enough, with Marzo talking about 
his childhood and name-checking his he- 
roes, like Bruce Irons and Kalani Robb. 
“Those guys invented the moves,” he says. 


MARZO TENDS 
TO TREAT HIS 
ANXIETY BY 
GETTING 
HIGH, WHICH 
ALLAYS THE 
JITTERS THAT 
OVERTAKE 
HIM OUT IN 
THE WORLD. 





“We were just trying to take them far- 
ther.” Then, out of the blue, he announces 
that surfing is the thing that “saved” him. 
“It’s the best drug ever,” he says, “and I'm 
lucky to have it.” 

I gently ask what it saved him from. He 
stares out the window and starts to yank 
his forelock. “T just... see things different, 
from the back of my brain,” he says. “Other 
people see ‘em from the front, I guess. It’s 
not good or bad, just how I am. Sort of 
makes it harder, though, you know?” 

“How so?” 

His free hand paws the side of his 
trunks, damp in the air-chilled room. 
“Well, I need people's help to get stuff 
done. Telling me where to go and what to 
say, and sometimes I don't like that, or I’m 
tired and don't want...” 

The sentence just hangs there, whir- 
ring in space. I hold off, giving him room 
to work through the tangle of half-formed 
thoughts. Instead, he tugs his hair so hard 
that a clump comes off in his fingers. Pan- 
icked, I ask about the feeling he gets when 
he does something splendid on a wave. “I 
can't describe it,” he says, slouching so low 
that he burrows into his chest. “Just plea- 
sure, I guess. Where you want it over and 
over, and do anything to get it... . Are we 
almost done?” 

“Just one more,” I say, looking at a post- 
er-size photo on the wall. In it, Marzo is 
stock-still on his board, raising his arms in 
benediction as a 20-foot wave hulks above 
him. In the undepicted instant after the 
photo was taken, he paddled coolly around 
the edge of the wave before it smashed him 
to bits on the rocks. “What do you think 
when you see that picture?” I ask. 

He mashes his lower lip, but releases the 
hair he’s wrapped around a clenched index 
finger. “I was stoked,” he says. “That wave 
was bombing, and there was another, even 
bigger, right behind it.” 

What he doesn’t add is that he had 
just returned from a nightmare trip and 
felt blessed to be home again. Marzo is a 
creature of waves, but of these waves, the 
rocky, shark-toothed waters of Maui that 
he knows by heart. Look at him now, out 
beyond the reef, doing tricks to raise his 
flagging spirits. In surf no bigger than a 
picket fence, he’s positioned himself above 
the swell, skimming like a coin from crest 
to crest. Just as each dies, he spies a new 
section to carve his name upon, hurling his 
board up the short-sleeve face to ride the 
foam again. He's forgotten the guys watch- 
ing from their pickup trucks, and the small 
crowd up here with our mouths agape, and 
the father he can’t please, and the brother 
who cut him dead - all of that’s gone now, 
carried away by the hunchbacked wester- 
ly waves. He'll surf until lunchtime, then 
come back after a nap, and if not for the 
tiger sharks that hunt these waters once the 
sun goes down, he might never get out of 
the bliss machine, which makes no claims, 
only grants them. @ 
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Hipster-rock 
imps toss out 


the hits, head 


for trippy 
Sixties glory 


MGMT *** 


Congratulations Columbia 
BY WILL HERMES 


ON THEIR BEST 
songs — “Time to 
Pretend,” “Kids” 
and the new 
“Someone's 
Missing” — you don’t know if 
MGMT are goofing or sincere 
or both. “I'm cut and I’m weep- 
ing like a rubber tree,” sings 
Andrew VanWyngarden on the 
new track, which seems to be 
about death — until the 1:45 
mark, when, amid upward- 
spiraling synths and harp ar- 
peggios, it transforms into 
what sounds like a Jackson 5 
tune. Is it a piss take on exis- 
tential indie rock? A requiem 
for Michael? Or an attempt to 
vanquish grown-up sadness 
with giddy kiddie rock? 

One of MGMT’s great at- 
tributes is how — in this Daily 
Show-fueled, we've-seen-it-all- 
before cultural moment — they 
keep you guessing. Most rock 
bands save their coping-with- 
fame opus for the second or 
third record. VanWyngarden 
and partner Ben Goldwasser 
released it as their first proper 
LP, 2008's Oracular Spectacu- 
lar, on which they sang about 
cocaine and model wives like 
two trippin’-balls hippie gang- 
stas. They were kinda joking, 
kinda not: An indie-rock-style 
duo with a taste for Bowie glam 
and druggy synth pop but also 
for head-colonizing hooks, 
they signed a major-label deal 
in 2006. What followed was 
self-fulfilling prophecy: open- 
ing gigs for Radiohead and 
Paul McCartney, collabora- 
tions with the Flaming Lips 
(Embryonic), some Grammy 
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noms (one win) and, appar- 
ently, shitloads of rock-star 
partying. 

With Congratulations, the 
knowing smartasses of Oracu- 
lar Spectacular seem confused 
about what's next. The result 
is a hazy, hit-and-miss album 
that will likely alienate some 
fans of the debut, but one that 
also testifies to MGMT’s rest- 
lessness as songwriters and hu- 
man beings. “It’s Working,” a 
song VanWyngarden describes 
as about the drug Ecstasy, 
mixes surf guitars, harpsichord 
glitter and bong patters with 
some less-than-ecstatic lyrics: 
“I see the signs of aging/But if I 
try to feel at all, 1am deceived,” 
VanWyngarden sings. 

Drugs are atheme here, and 
so is the pop history MGMT 
are now a part of. “Song for 
Dan Treacy” pays tribute to the 
man who led the Eighties U.K. 
post-punk experimentalists 
Television Personalities before 
becoming a drug casualty. All 
snappy beats, Munchkin choirs 
and neon-flashing electronics, 
it’s funny until you realize the 
story, about a dude wandering 
the streets “frozen in time,” is 
pretty sad. 

For the MGMT of Con- 
gratulations, stretching out 
sometimes means losing your 
way. The 12-minute “Siberian 
Breaks’ is a prog epic with some 
baked riffs on Leonard Cohen 
existentialism (“Oh, Marianne, 
pass me the joint”); ditto “Lady 
Dada’s Nightmare,” a mix of 
cheesy Sixties-soundtrack 
moves and bits of slasher-flick 
screams that could use some 
“Poker Face” drama. 

The set closes with the title 
track, a spangled folk rocker 
about the weight of success 
that rides a bass line recall- 
ing the Band’s “The Weight” 
(get it?). “I save my grace with 
half-assed guilt,” croons Van- 
Wyngarden, interrogating his 
own skepticism in what seems 
a sincere attempt to - well, to 
be sincere, to wrap his head 
around all that’s happened. 
With one record, MGMT made 
it into the pantheon. With Con- 
gratulations, they attempt to 
not just keep it weird — which 
they've done — but to figure out 
how they can be in it for the 
long haul. It’s a solid start. 


Key Tracks: “Congratulations,” 
“Something’s Missing” 





Peter Wolt’s 
New Moon 


Former J. Geils Band frontman raises his 
glass to his country and soul heroes 


Peter Wolf ** ** 


Midnight Souvenirs Verve/UMe 





“LOVE KILLS TIME, AND TIME KILLS LOVE,” 

(.-\ *) Peter Wolf sings on Midnight Souvenirs, but 

ny, this delightful new album makes one thing 
. 


clear: Nothing can kill Wolf's charm, musical- 

ity and youthfulness. His first release in eight 

years, Souvenirs shows off the virtues that have made Wolf's 
work a pleasure through 16 years as lead singer with the J. 
Geils Band and now seven solo albums since 1984. He is less 
an outstanding singer than a convincing one - the passionate 
impresario of his own musical world, sharing his love of clas- 
sic country, soul and R&B with anyone who cares to listen. 
Wolf’s enthusiasm is contagious on a series of duets with 
some A-list peers. “The Green Fields 
of Summer” is a striking acoustic song 
where Wolf and Neko Case exude stark, 
autumnal beauty. “Tragedy” sounds likea 
killer Stones ballad, with Wolf laying his 
love-struck voice over a loose groove while country singer 
Shelby Lynne turns in some soulful heartache of her own. 
Now 64, Wolf gets that nothing lasts forever. “The Night 
Comes Down” bids farewell to rocker Willy DeVille with 
steady-rocking grandeur. But Wolf knows that dourness 
doesn't suit him. On “It’s Too Late for Me,” a duet with 
Merle Haggard, the two singers croon like old running 
buddies quietly congratulating themselves for outracing 
the sunrise yet again. It’s a lighthearted country lullaby 
about growing old that could have been written in 1955 
— and another vital, world-wise moment on an album full 
of them. ANTHONY DECURTIS 


Key Tracks: 
“Tragedy,” “It's 
Too Late for Me,” 
“Lying Low” 


WOLF PACK Merle 
Haggard, Neko Case 
and Shelby Lynne 
join Peter Wolf in 
the studio. 








Dr. Dog * **'2 


Shame, Shame Anti- 


Philly rockers expand their 
hooks, dial down the retro 


“WHERE’D ALL 
the time go?” asks 
a fuzz-guitar- 
strafed ballad on 
. : Dr. Dog’s latest. 
The Philadelphia quintet have 
spent much of their career look- 
ing back to the pop of the Beach 
Boys and the Beatles, and the 
woodsy Americana of the Band. 
But on their fourth studio al- 
bum, retro flavors are scattered 
smartly and sparingly: a 
George Harrison-like lead gui- 
tar here, a swooning Brian 
Wilson-style chorale there. 
With co-producer Rob Schnapf 
(Beck, Elliott Smith) at the 
helm, Dr. Dog don’t sound like 
mere imitators — they sound 
like an unusually hook-savvy 
indie band whose taut, touch- 
ing songs about friendship 
(“Jackie Wants a Black Eye”) 
and life on the road (“Station”) 
begin as straight pop rock 
and take thrilling turns into 
psychedelia. JODY ROSEN 





Key Tracks: “Shame, Shame,” 
“Jackie Wants a Black Eye” 


Sharon Jones 


and the 
Dap-Kings *** 
| Learned the Hard Way 


_ Daptone 


Appealing but unnerving 
classic-soul simulacrum 

Is “I LEARNED 
the Hard Way” a 
record or a muse- 
um exhibit? On 
the fourth album 
by Brooklyn's leading soul re- 





_ vivalists, the details are period- 


perfect: Every guitar scratch 
and brass blast sounds like it 
was teleported straight from 
1965 or 1972. The Dap-Kings 
survey doo-wop (“Mama Don't 
Like My Man”), Philadelphia 
soul (“The Game Gets Old”) 
and, most often, the thumping 
Stax/ Volt sounds. Sharon Jones 
sings with force and feeling, but 
there's only so much she can do 
to breathe life into music so in 
thrall to the past. Call the Dap- 
Kings a band if you want - 
they're really connoisseurs. s.r. 


Key Tracks: “Mama Don't Like My 
Man,” “Il Learned the Hard Way” 
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The Dead 


Weather ***'2 
“Die by the Drop” 
Leaked 


Guaranteed to scare 
children, this raging single 
finds Jack White and co- 
vocalist Alison Mosshart 
howling over boiling blues 
wreckage. “I’m gonna 
take you for worse or 
better!” they shriek, as if 
they’re both auditioning 
to fill the Grim Reaper’s 
cloak. CHRISTIAN HOARD 


Mumford 


and Sons *** 
“Cousins” Leaked 
The U.K. folkies flip 
Vampire Weekend's 
hyperactive, bachata- 
flavored rocker, starting 
it as a slow ballad, then 
shifting into a beery 
polka. Bonus points for 
the claw-hammer-banjo 
breakdown and the Peter 
Gabriel-via-Dave Mat- 
thews vocal impression. 
WILL HERMES 


T.l. kk 
“l’'m Back” YouTube 


While Gucci Mane and Lil 
Wayne languish in prison, 
T.L. returns from his own 
stretch on weapons 
charges to check foes who 
“think the power’s in the 
gun” when “overall, it’s 
in your heart.” Gat-clap 
percussion combines with 
a megalithic bass boom as 
T.L., his delivery more as- 
tringent than ever, drops 
a menacing koan: “What’s 
a Molotov cocktail that 
never break the glass?” 
He may be free again, but 
happy hour this ain’t. 
PETER RELIC 


Janet Jackson 
«KK 
“Nothing” Leaked 


This hug-it-out ballad 
from Tyler Perry’s Why 
Did | Get Married Too? 
(which casts Jackson asa 
shrink) lays synth 
schmaltz over acoustic 
guitar and a bright, 
metal-on-metal Jermaine 
Dupri beat. “You can even 
have the password to my 
phone,” Janet coos to an 
insecure lover. In 2010, 


trust goes no higher. w.u. 


BIG GAME 
JAMES 

LCD’s Murphy 
Timatlee-jatlelie) 





LCD Soundsystem’s 
Balls-Out Party Rock 


LCD Soundsystem KKK HK “Drunk Girls” au major services 


LCD Soundsystem’s cranky master- 
mind, James Murphy, is known for 
skewering his own hipster demo- 
graphic - see 2002's music-snob- 
lampooning single, “Losing My Edge.’ 
But the dance-rock hero has never 
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done it with the fierceness and catchi- 


ness he brings to “Drunk Girls,” the 
first single from LCD’s new album. It’s 
Murphy’s tightest, most accessible 
track yet - a four-minute disco party 
that brings together chugging guitar 
riffs, hand claps and shrieks, plusa 
rocket-propelled beat and a buoyant 


Drake’s Slow- 
Mo Come-ons 


Drake and 


the-Dream ***'% 
“Shut It Down” 


Leaked 


it’s not easy to make “Put those fuck- 
ing heels on and work it, girl” sound 
doo-wop tender, but Drake and the- 
Dream do just that on this mesmeriz- 
ing slow jam. The haunting minimalist 
beat sounds like a rough draft - just 

a booming snare, spare synth stabs 
and Auto-Tune to the heavens - but it 
gives them room to turn what should 
be acome-on into a weird, plaintive 
tribute. When Dream entreats, “You 
go get’em, girl,” he’s more coach than 
player. JON DOLAN 


two-word hook (“Drunk girls!”) that 
sounds vaguely Bowie-esque. Murphy 
needles party-hearty kids who might 
pack into a club only to “wait an hour 
to pee.” But he also can’t resist the 
allure of a pretty young thing, even if 
she is a bit wobbly: “| believe in waking 
up together/And so that means mak- 
ing eyes across the room,” he croons 
on the sincere chorus. “Drunk Girls” 
isn’t a reinvention for LCD Sound- 
system, but it’s sure to induce rampant 
fist-pumping from inebriates of both 
genders. KEVIN O'DONNELL 


A Hold Steady 
Prom Ballad 


The Hold Steady 
Kk KI, 


“Hurricane J” 

pitchfork.com 

A quintessentially anthemic Hold 
Steady single: Frontman/character 
actor Craig Finn scolds a dead-ending 
22-year-old named Jessie over her 
appetite for “cigs” (or is that “sex” ?), 
invites her to drive somewhere to 
drink and make out, and declares, 
“You're a beautiful girl/And you're 

a pretty good waitress.” Then, amid 
crashing power chords, he drops the 
bomb: “Jessie, | don’t think I’m the 
guy.” Well-meaning dudes are some- 
times as annoying asthe jerks.  w.n. 





BOOTLEG 


Pavement 
March Ist, 2010, 
Auckland Town 
Hall, Auckland, 
New Zealand 


Pavement launched 
their reunion tour 
about as far away 
from the American 
press as they could 
get: in New Zealand. 
Considering the 
notoriously sloppy 
California guitar boys 
hadn't performed 
together in a decade, 
this was a prudent 
move. But after the 
opening notes of the 
lurching, angsty “In 
the Mouth a Desert” 
- from 1992's noisy 
indie-rock touch- 
stone, Slanted and 
Enchanted - it was 
clear Pavement were 
trying hard, some- 
thing that couldn't 
always be said in the 
Nineties. The quintet 
sounded enthused 
and relatively tight 
as they played a set 
that focused heavily 
on their midcareer 
albums but tossed in 





a roaring version of 
Slanted’s “Summer 
Babe (Winter Ver- 
sion),” and the 1996 
EP cut “Give It a Day,” 
a supercatchy ditty 
about the Puritan 
minister Cotton 
Mather. Frontman 
Stephen Malkmus 
was unhappy with his 
voice. “Sorry, | have a 
cold,” he said during 
the 25-song set. “This 
isn't Whitney Houston 
bullshit. She likes 
crack and 1 like the 
other kind of crack.” 
By the time they hit 
America, Pavement 
should be on fire. 
ANDY GREENE 
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Liars 

Sisterworld Mute 

Los Angeles with the sun 


and fun sucked out 
ane AFTER TEAR- 
: ing up the 
| #=| & New York 
> i= a 
| post-punk 
— scene in the 
early 2000s, the Liars re- 
appeared as Berlin elec- 
tronic experimentalists 
and L.A. industrial groove 
things. Their fifth album 


lays claim to L.A.’s pulpy 


occult mythos with glower- 
ing noise brutalism and 
evil chant-singing that sug- 
gest TV on the Radio as a 
hippie death cult. Angus 
Andrew intimates violence 
everywhere: There are 
dead-souled stoners on 
“The Overachievers,” and 
he’s blasé “counting victims 
one by one” on “Here Comes 
All the People.” Some 
Velvets-style beauty sur- 
faces near the album’s end, 
but the sense of comfort 
collapses into “Too Much, 
Too Much,” a song welcom- 
ing death. JON DOLAN 


Key Tracks: “The Overachiev- 





} ry 
Neon Trees 
Ke 
Habits Mercury 
Killers buddies beat you 
up with sparkling synths 
LAST YEAR, 
the Killers 
plucked this 
Utah quartet 
from obscu- 
rity by bringing them on 
tour. As if in repayment, 
Neon Trees’ debut plays 
like a ham-fisted hommage 
to their Vegas buddies, 
down to the surging synths 
and “whoa-oh” chorus of 
their single, a scoop of 
dance-rock mac ‘n’ cheese 
called “Animal.” Other 
tracks wrap sparkling key- 
boards around angsty mel- 
odies and lyrics like 
“I'd love but don’t know 
how to.” The biggest prob- 
lem is how hard the band 
tries: Rockers like “Love 
and Affection” go for the 
gut punch with huge, 
pained choruses. Habits is 
more Sam’s Town than Hot 
Fuss - and that’s not a good 
thing. CHRISTIAN HOARD 


Key Tracks: “Animal,” 








ers,” “Too Much, Too Much” “1983” 
es N 
* yy | | ~ ) 
Wy) Madonna V2 
: ’ 
|! Sticky & Sweet Tour Warner Bros. 
> ts Lad Featuring mind-blowing stage sets, 
A. wi a clever tweaks on old songs and lots 
Rie GONNA of jump-roping, this concert doc cap- 
aie a tures Madonna’s 2008-2009 tour, her 
biggest ever. Backstage, she’s both 
genial and cranky, bonding with her dancers but barking 
orders at Pharrell. CARYN GANZ 





Various Artists 
British Invasion Reelin’ in the Years 
if you need a birthday gift for Steven 
Van Zandt, this is it: a five-DVD set 
with an amazing number of Sixties 
clips from Gerry and the Pacemakers, 
Herman’s Hermits, Dusty Springfield, 
and Small Faces - who are featured in 
27 (!) songs. 


ANDY GREENE 


Youssou N’Dour 








+ J 


| Bring What I Love Oscilloscope 
In this doc, Afropop's brightest star 
puts on electrifying shows and courts 
controversy by mixing secular pop 
with Sufi-inspired lyrics. The shots of 
his trek to the holy city of Touba (in 
Senegal) are as beautiful as N’Dour’s 
keening wail. 


KEVIN O'DONNELL 
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Meth, 
Ghost and Rae 
. 1/2 


Wu-Massacre Def Jam 


GHOSTFACE 
Killah is 
weirder, Rae- 
kwon is gruff- 
er, Method 
Man is zanier, and here the 
three kings of Staten Island 
hip-hop return to their 
classic-Wu roots like noth- 
ing’s changed since 1995 
but the sports references. 
It’s all imperious soul sam- 
ples, waves of purple haze 
and pointillist pimp fanta- 
sies. “Criminology 2.5” uses 
an old Raekwon track and 
improves on it, while the 
RZA-produced “Our 
Dreams’ features some 
Seventies Michael Jackson- 
style funk. There’s a wel- 
come old-guy crankiness at 
work, like when Meth ob- 
serves, “This game trying 
to play me/I bet this never 
happened to Jay-Z.” s.. 


Key Tracks: “Our Dreams,” 
“Meth vs. Chef” 


Bright Eyes 
and Neva 
Dinova 





One Jug of Wine, 

Two Vessels Saddle Creek 
nble-tamble folk from 
erst’s precocious years 
NOW RE- 
issued with 
four new 
songs, this 
2004 EP 
found two simpatico bands 
gathering in a basement 
and banging out laid-back 
folk. Ramblers like 
“Tripped” aren't quite mem- 
orable. But new songs like 
the throbbing ballad “I 
Know You” stick, and “T'll 
Be Your Friend,” a sax-laden 
oldie about a coked-up 
mate, implies Bright Eyes 
genius Conor Oberst wasn't 
saving all his A material for 
his own records. C.H. 


Key Tracks: “I Know You,” 
“Vill Be Your Friend” 








The time geometry got useful. 


Who says math isn’t handy? Introducing NEW Tostitos® Dipping Strips. Every chip is longer, stronger 
and perfectly angled to reach every last corner and curve, so you can heartily dip like no Tostitos” 
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FO ADVERTISE CALL KAYLA RAVITZ 212-484 S418 


Sumo Lounge 


Chill like a rock star... the ultimate place to 
jam starts with the worlds most comfortable 
bean bag chair from Sumo Urban Lounge 
Gear. Choose microsuede or future-ific fabrics 
in the hottest colors to funkify your pad. Free 
shipping. 100% satisfaction guarantee, and 
up to 50% off our competitors prices. 
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Rockabilia.com 


With over 60,000 items to choose from, 
Rockabilia.com offers the largest selection of 
music merchandise you will findon the Web - 
period. From t-shirts, longsleeves & hoodies 
to posters, patches and rare collectables. you 
wont find this stuffany where else - trust us. 
Make us your source! Entercode PC2I0RS at 
checkoutand receive 15% off your order through 
5/15/2010. You may also place an order or 


requesta free 120-page catalog at 1-952-556-1121. 





T-shirt Quilts 

Campus Quilt Company turns your tshirts 
into an awesome new quilt. Get those hard- 
earned shirts out of your closet and off your 
back! We do all of the work and make it easy for 


you to have a tshirt quilt in as few as two weeks. 


As featured on the Today Show, Rachael Ray 
Show, and Real Simple. Mention you saw us in 


Rolling Stone for $10 off. 5029682850 
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Home Theatre Expressions! 


Ultimate Home Theatre Companion! 
Mahogany & Oak Finishes: Two Beverage 
Cradles & Galley Rimmed Table Top! 





For info and phone orders, call 516-448-1315 
or email info@thetableserver.com 

Visit www.thetableserver.com today! 
PROG Code mi T ONE for ay off your order. 
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Vaportenie Vaporizer 


Enjoy your smoking herbs without the tar, 
smoke or offensive odors. Vaporizing is 
healthier, smoother and tastier.Keep You 
Company The Vapor Genie Vaporizing pipe 

is portable, non-electric and powered by an 
ordinary lighter. Lifetime warranty. Fits in 
your pocket. Several styles to choose from. 
$59 365 cis postage US Patent 7434584 





Get Athena Pheromones 
and Get More Affection 


Unscented 
lragrance additives \ 
for men and women Sac 





Pour unscented liquid pheromones into 
your favorite fragrance and boost your 
sexual attractiveness. Published science 
proves this trade secret formula works for 
3 out of 4. Created by Dr. Winnifred Cutler, 
the biologist who co-discovered human 
pheromones in 1986. As featured on ABC's 
20/20 and Fox News. 4-6/mo supply from 
$98.50 Call 610-827-2200 or click: 


Make T-Shirts Online. 
Save SS. Customink.com 


Customize shirts for your group, team, 
business, event, or band with our fun & easy 
design lab. Huge collection of tees, sweats, 
and more plus an extensive selection of fonts 
and images. Get free help at 877.295.3612. 
Get free delivery and save $10 on 6 or more 
items - enter code STONE0415 at checkout 
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Add Character to Your 
Work Space 


From Hard Rockers to Hot Honeys and from 
Gangstas to Glamour Girls. we have characters 
just for you. Monitor Buddies personalize your 
workspace. At $9.00 each (+S&H). Monitor 
Buddies figurines are the perfect gift for your 
favorite work-a-holic or web-addict! To order 
call (954) 581-0377 (EST M-F 9-5) or on-line at 
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For People with Lips! 


ChopSaver, a special all-natural lip balm 
developed for musicians and their unique 
lip care issues, is now being discovered 

by all kinds of people. See why were 
Musician Tested. Doctor Recommended. 
Visit online for stores or to purchase. 

Enter CHOPS when you order and get 

10% off in addition to our regular discounts. 





SCOTTY KENNEDY/COURTESY OF VIKING 
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TRAGIC HERO 
Wynette belts 
Leela 





Tammy Wynette: 
Tragic Country 
Queen 


f 


Jimmy McDonough Viking 
While making sublime country hits 
like “D.I.V.O.R.C.E.,” Tammy Wynette 
lived one Lifetime Original Movie 
after another: addiction, celebrity 
affairs, divorces, violence anda 
mysterious death. McDonough, who 
wrote the Neil Young bio Shakey, balances sordid details 
(Wynette’s husband George Richey allegedly shot her up 
with prescription medication before a concert) with admira- 
tion, making this the definitive Wynette bio. MARK KEMP 


Neon Angel 
Cherie Currie With 


ny O'Neil HarperCollins 
This memoir - an updated version 
of the book on which the Runaways 
film is based - is full of vivid, often 
grim details: Currie, the blond 
California teen who fronted the all- 
girl band, was raped, got hooked 
on cocaine and had to deal with 

an alcoholic father and a cancer- 
ridden mother. It wasn’t all horrible, though. Currie, who 
eventually sobered up, befriended fellow Runaways Sandy 
West and Joan Jett, toured the world and blazed a trail for 


a generation of fellow female rockers. BARRY WALTERS 


Taking Aim 1/2 


~ Al 


Graham Nash Chronicle 

For more than 40 years, Nash 

has led a dual life as a rock star 

and a photographer. Taking Aim 
cherry-picks shots by Nash's 
favorite photographers - the late 
Jim Marshall, Annie Leibovitz, Mick 
Rock - and throws in a few of Nash’s 
own, including an intensely creepy self-portrait taken during 
CSNY’s cocaine-addled 1974 tour. Some of the images are 
famous (Marshall’s shot of Johnny Cash giving the finger at 
San Quentin in 1969), but several gems catch stars in quiet 
moments - including Brian Wilson standing in a Bel-Air phar- 
macy, clad in a bathrobe, surrounded by pills. ANDY GREENE 
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Ludacris 
Battle of the Sexes 


Disturbing tha Peace/Def Jam 

Luda goes low-concept on 

porn-rap opus 

THE MOUTH 
of the South's 
last couple of 
discs have 
been a little 
self-serious (especially 
2006’s high-concept 
Release Therapy). So it’s 
nice to see him back in his 
porn-dog, goofball safety 
zone, even if his seventh 
dise’s promising original 
concept — Luda sex-rap 
battling against female 
MCs - fell through when 
co-star Shawnna ditched 
his label. “My Chick Bad” 
big-ups a bitch who comes 
out “swinging like Tiger 
Woods wife,” and “Hey Ho” 
is arigorous disputation on 
promiscuous women. 
Luda’s booming voice, liq- 
uid flow and drunk-as-hell 
club-thump beats make 
even his nastiest moments 
seem playful, but never 
harmless. JON DOLAN 


Key Tracks: “My Chick Bad,” 


“Hey Ho” 

P e 
Jonsi If, 
GO XL 
Sigur Ros singer makes 
energized ambient pop 


LIKE THOM 

: Yorke, Sigur 
: Ros vocalist 
Jonsi Birgis- 
* son courts an 

electronic muse when he’s 
away from his rock band. 
But unlike his more ambi- 
ent work as half of Riceboy 
Sleeps, this restless, 
electro-acoustic solo debut 
has his most hyperactive 
music yet. Nico Muhly’s 
chipper, piccolo-heavy or- 
chestral arrangements get 
digitally diced, along with 
Jonsi’s signature falsetto; 
he sings in English more 
than Icelandic here, but the 
meaning remains more in 
the tone than in the words. 
When the loops and beats 
are kicking up dust, the 
man’s blissful blues feel 
earned. WILL HERMES 





Key Tracks: “Go Do,” 
“Boy Lilikoi” 


PETER WOLF 
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“Tragedy” 
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Also Available 4/13 
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BACK TO THE FUTURE 

Craig Robinson, Rob Corddry, 
John Cusack and Clark Duke 
(from left) get joke-sloshed. 
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Hot Tub Time 


Machine **'2 
John Cusack, Rob Corddry, 
Craig Robinson, Clark Duke 


Directed by Steve Pink 


I’M ALL FOR DUMB FUN. 
But the warmed-over Hot Tub 
Time Machine forgets it takes 
smarts to do stupid right. Just 
look at the comic roadkill 
so far this year: The Bounty 
Hunter, Valentine's Day, Cop 
Out, Tooth Fairy, When in 
Rome, The Spy Next Door and 
Our Family Wedding. And 
ahead is MacGruber (from an 
already threadbare SNL skit), 
Date Night (an Out-of-Towners 
retread Tina Fey and Steve 
Carell squeezed in on hiatus 
from their sitcoms), The Back- 
Up Plan (J. Lo does Knocked 
Up) and Death at a Funeral 
(a Brit farce re-spun in black 
by Chris Rock and Tracy 
Morgan). The lack of comic 
imagination is obvious just 
from the trailers. 

When did Hollywood stop 
makinganefforttocomeupwith 
something even remotely orig- 
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time-trip ping ror raunc 


inal? Hot Tub Time Machine, 
with its baldfaced attempt 
to send The Hangover back 
to the future, illustrates the 
clone mechanism that’s killing 
movie comedy. 

Check the premise: how 
about three thirtysome- 
thing amigos —- manic Lou 
(Rob Corddry), married Nick 
(Craig Robinson) and recently 
dumped Adam (John Cusack) 
- going back in time? Not in 
a DeLorean like in Back to the 
Future. That would be steal- 
ing. But in a hot tub left over 
from a skeevy ski lodge. And 
how about adding Eight- 
ies icon Chevy Chase as the 
tub-repair dude? For teens, 
you have Adam take along his 
nephew Jacob (Clark Duke). 
Why? So Jacob can meet his 
horny mom, just like Michael 
J. Fox’s Marty McFly did, and 
play incest for yuks. To keep 
the Future riffs going, bring in 
Crispin Glover, McFly’s dad, 
this time as a one-armed bell- 
hop. To be fair, Glover - armed 
or not — is one of the film’s rare, 
unalloyed pleasures. 
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Soaking Up the 1980s 
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The concept is that the three 
guys yearn for a time when 
they were horny and perpet- 
ually stoned. That would be 
1986, when another time-travel 
movie came out, Peggy Sue Got 
Married. It’s ashamelessly bor- 
rowed setup. But it could still be 
fun. At least I hoped. Director 
Steve Pink co-scripted two of 
Cusack’s best movies, Grosse 
Pointe Blank and High Fideli- 
ty. But Pink goes way too broad 
with the screenplay partly cred- 
ited to Sean Anders and John 
Morris, who lift a gay-panic 
joke out of their own She's Out 
of My League. 

Hot Tub Time Machine 
should have been better than 
this. It could have been poign- 
ant, with these underachievers 
ies = 
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Get more reviews, video 
interviews and a chance to 
take your own shots at 
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.com/traverstake 
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both eager and afraid to change 
their lives by screwing with the 
space-time continuum, Cu- 
sack’s dragged-in romance 
with Lizzy Caplan doesn’t help 
a movie in which the gross- 
out joke trumps the jones to 
go deeper. It’s a kick to watch 
Corddry go nuts (“Let’s invent 
Girls Gone Wild!”) and Robin- 
son wow a 1980s crowd by sing- 
ing the Black Eyed Peas. But if 
all that separates two genera- 
tions is the iPod and the Inter- 
net, this tub is drained, leaving 
a movie that’s fitfully funny 
instead of memorably so. 

Audiences born after 1990 
may scratch their heads at the 
1980s-movie shout-outs, from 
Real Genius to Cusack’s own 
Better Off Dead (“I want my 
$2”). And those old enough to 
remember two John Hughes 
gems from 1986, Ferris Bueller's 
Day Offand Pretty in Pink, may 
wonder where the heart went. 
I've been told that failure to 
get totally in syne with Hot Tub 
Time Machine means youre 
dead inside. Wrong. That's the 
movie's problem. 
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The Greatest * *'4 


Carey Mulligan, Pierce Brosnan, 
Susan Sarandon 


Directed by Shana Feste 


A BOY DIES IN A CAR CRASH JUST AFTER 
having sex for the first time, leaving his 
girlfriend scared and alone. Sounds like a 
recipe for a soapy Lifetime movie. Which 
The Greatest could well have been without 
a riveting cast that plays it for real. Carey 
Mulligan, an Oscar nominee for An Edu- 
cation, is wonderfully appealing as Rose, 
the girl who rings the doorbell of the dead 
boy’s parents, Allen Brewer (Pierce Bros- 
nan) and his wife, Grace (Susan Sarandon), 
and announces that she’s three months 
pregnant. They take her in, Grace resent- 
fully and Allen with a sense of hope. In 
flashbacks, we see the tentative courtship 
of Rose and the boy (the excellent Aaron 
Johnson). But the bruised heart of the 
movie is uncovered as Rose tries to build 
a picture of a boy she barely knew from 
the memories of his family, including his 
younger brother (Johnny Simmons). First- 
time director-writer Shana Feste, cover- 
ing a trail indelibly blazed by Ordinary 
People, sometimes lets her foray into the 
spiky corners of grief spill into melodrama. 
The actors never do. Sarandon nails every 
nuance as the alienated mom. And Bros- 
nan, on aroll with this film and The Ghost 
Writer, vividly etches the emotional fis- 
sures in aman coming apart. The Greatest 
takes a piece out of you. 


ity Island 


Andy scpleaue! meets Margulies 
Directed by Raymond De Felitta 


SET IN A SMALL FISHING COMMUNITY 
in the Bronx with a large population 
of Italian-Americans, City Island is a 
warmly hilarious movie about family 
members and their secret hearts. Writer- 
director Raymond De Felitta (Two Family 
House) tells his story modestly, but his 
gift for laughs laced with charm and bris- 
tling humanity is utterly irresistible. Andy 
Garcia, showing an untapped flair for 
comedy, gives one of his best and most 
beguiling performances as Vince Rizzo, 
a prison guard (he prefers “corrections 
officer”) whose wife, Joyce (a sexy, frisky 
Julianna Margulies), thinks he’s cheating 
on her. In fact, Vince is sneaking off to 
the big city to take acting lessons with a 
teacher, hilariously deadpanned by Alan 
Arkin. I'll say no more. City Island is a 
relief for filmgoers dulled by Hollywood 
formula. Despite lapses into overstate- 
ment, it’s nothing but good, sweet, 
breezy times. 


Chloe * 


Liam Neeson, Amanda Seyfried 
Directed by Atom Egoyan 

WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A JEALOUS WIFE 
hires a hooker to make a play for her hus- 
band to see if he'll bite? See Chloe, Atom 
Egoyan’s remake of the 2003 French film 
Nathalie, and find out. I didn’t believe a 
word of it. But with Liam Neeson as David, 
the music prof caught between his doc- 
tor wife, Catherine (Julianne Moore), and 
Chloe (Amanda Seyfried), there’s enough 
erotic steam generated to make you sus- 
pend disbelief. The hottest part of the 
film comes when Chloe’s verbal reports 
of her sexual outings with David start to 
get Catherine turned on. So much so that 
the two women get it on. The best of Egoy- 
an’s films (The Sweet Hereafter, Exotica) 
deserve serious attention. Not this time. 
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When Youre Strange 


The Doors, Johnny Depp 
Directed by Tom DiCillo 


UNHAPPY WITH WHAT OLIVER STONE 
did to Jim Morrison and the Doors in his 
1991 biopic? Here’s the doc for you. Di- 
rector Tom DiCillo avails himself of ar- 
chival footage as Morrison, Ray Manza- 
rek, Robby Krieger and John Densmore 
leave their musical mark on the 1960s. 
Clips from a film Morrison made of him- 
self in the desert are alone worth the price 
of admission. Since the movie was first 
shown at Sundance in 2009, DiCillo (Liv- 
ing in Oblivion) has tightened the pace 
and brought on Johnny Depp to replace 
him as narrator. Good choices. New fans 
and old will find the experience hypnotic. 
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cleft surgery which takes as litle as 45 | Help children with clefts and other problems. | 
minutes and costs as little as $250. 1 $250 Surgery. $125 Half surgery. $50 Medications. $ 
It gives -— children not just! sy, /ates /ats ” 
new smile—but a new life. Dehlcons City Sicte___! 
Telephone — eMail 

“ ..one of the most . Credit Cord #__ Expires : 
productive charities— ae “WasterCard AMEX [Discover Signature ) - 
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dollar for deed—in the world” 
—The New York Times j 
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Smile Train, P.O. Box 96211, Washington, DC 200906211 


uelrain 


Changing The World One Smile At A ‘lime. 


A Healthy Diet During Pregnancy Can Help Prevent Birth Defects And Clefts. Diet is an important part of pregnancy. Eat a healthy diet that contains lots of fruits and vegetables and foods fortified with folic acid. According to the U.S. Goverment, 


women who plan to have a child should be sure to take sufficient levels of folic acid (400 micrograr 


ns per day) during pregnancy to help prevent neural tube defects and reduce the risk for deft lip and palate. When folic acid is taken one 


month before conception and throughout the first trimester, it has been proven to reduce the risk for neural tube defects by 50 to 70 per cent. Be sure to receive proper prenatal care, quit smoking, and follow your health care provider's 
guidelines for foods to avoid during pregnancy. Foods to avoid may include raw or undercooked seafood, beef, pork or poultry; delicatessen meats; fish that contain high levels of mercury; smoked seafood; fish exposed to industrial pollu- 
tants; raw shellfish or eggs; soft cheeses; unpasteurized milk; pate; caffeine; alcohol; and unwashed vegetables. For more information, visit www.SmileTrain.org. Smile Train is a 507 (c)(3) nonprofit recognized by the IRS, and all dona- 


tions to Smile Train are tax-deductible in accordance with IRS regulations. © 2010 Smile Train, 
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24/7 facility access. 
Because inspiration doesnt Keep banker's hours. 
And neither should your music school. 


The recording studio ts a 24/7 life, but when it's your music, 
time doesn't matter. Musicians Institute's Audio Engineering 
edeel* ie Mi Merc eM rltis ism celtim@clalelislscigiale Melplemsiseleltieliale 
career. Record your own music, manage your own sessions, 
ValeMeltlile Mm cellimetg-t-\il iM leleMsieeli-) tiles): Malt cele Mite e 
unique all-music environment. Sleep now, while you still can. 


Call 1-600-255-7529 to join our next open house and experience 
Mi's world-renowned hands-on education for yourself. 
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[ | i 
I | 


Financial aid available to those who qualify 
Career and Artist Development Services available to all students. Accredited by NASM 


Attend a four-year college that takes music 
as seriously as you do. Whether your interest is... 


Music Performa hee 
Music Business 


Music Goucation 
or Anoic Recording, 


Five Towns College offers 

the specialized training you need. 
Contact an Admissions Representative 
and MAKE MUSIC YOUR LIFE! 


Open Houses 


Saturday, April 17 
Saturday, May 8 
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Campus Degrees 


Master's 
Entertainment Business 
Game Design 
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Computer Animation 
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Film 
Game Art 
Game Development 
* Music Business 
* Recording Arts 
* Show Production 
Web Design 
& Development 
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Graphic Design 
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Students tracking in 
Full Sail’s Studio A. 
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Miaster’s 


Education Media Design 
& Technology 


Entertainment Business 


Entertainment Business: 
with a Sports Management 
Elective Track 

Internet Marketing 
Media Design 
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Computer Animation 
Entertainment Business 
Game Art 

Game Design 

Graphic Design 

Internet Marketing 
Music Business 

Music Production 


Web Design 
& Development 


800.226.7625 + 3300 University Boulevard « Winter Park, FL 32792 
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1LUNES TOP COLLEGE RADIO 
10 SONGS TOP 10 ALBUMS 


1 Taio Cruz 1 Gorillaz 
“Break Your Heart” - Island Plastic Beach - Virgin 


2 B.o.B 2 Hot Chip 
“Nothin’ on You" «Grand Hustle One Life Stand - Astralwerks 








3 Yeasayer 


3 Rihanna 
Odd Blood - Secretly Canadian 


“Rude Boy” - SRP/Def Jam 


4 Joanna Newsom 


4 Train Have One on Me - Drag City 


“Hey, Soul Sister” - Columbia 





5 Broken Bells 


5 Lady Gaga Broken Bells - columbia 
“Telephone” - Streamline/Kontive/ 
Cherrytree/lnterscope 
¥ » 6 Beach House 


Teen Dream - Sub Pop 


7 Spoon 
Transference - Merge 





8 Local Natives 
Gorilla Manor -Frenchkiss 





9 Liars 
Sisterworld - Mute 





10 Vampire Weekend 


Contra - XL 
6 Justin Bieber 
“Baby” - RBMG/Island 


7 Black Eyed Peas 
“Imma Be” - Will.i.am/Iinterscope 


8 Lady Antebellum 
“Need You Now” - Capito! Nashville 


9 Timbaland 
“Carry Out" - Blackground/Mosley 


10 Ke$ha 
“Blah Blah Blah” - Kemosabe/RCA 
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From the Vault 


RS 445, April Ith, 1985 


(0S) BUR AO BOS 


1 USA for Africa 
"We Are the World” ~- Columbia 


2 Phil Collins 
“One More Night” - Atiantic 





3 Madonna 
“Crazy for You” - Geffen 


4 Commodores 
“Nightshift” - Morown 


5 Madonna 
“Material Girl” - Sire 





6 Bruce Springsteen 
“I'm on Fire” - Columbia On the Cover 
“Why do | go into the jungle? 
It’s easy for me. | work in the 
music business - I'm totally 
used to animals and insectlike 
creatures. | have more in com- 
mon with the mountain men 
in New Guinea than! do 
with musicians. | don’t hang 
out with musicians - or any- 
—David Lee Roth 


7 DeBarge 
“Rhythm of the Night” - Gordy 


8 Teena Marie 
“Lovergirl” - Epic 





9 Animotion 
“Obsession” - Mercury 


10 Diana Ross 
“Missing You” - RCA body.” 
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Top 40 Albums 


3 Lady Antebellum 
Need You Now - Capito! Nashville 


f{ Marvin Sapp 
Here! Am - verity 


1 
2 
3 1 Ludacris 
4 
5 


Battle of the Sexes - DTP/Def Jam 


2 The Edge 
Various Artists - Razor & Tle 


8 Lady Gaga 


The Fame - Streamline/KonLive/Cherrytree? 























_ - Interscope 
G 6 Sade \ 

Soldier of Love - Epic .~ i 
7 4 Jimi Hendrix 

Valleys of Neptune - Experience Hendrix/ 

Legacy 
8 9 Black Eyed Peas Luda Lives Large 

. : 5 2 eh sae Interscope Ludacris’ seventh album 
9 2 +node =n - Virgin was his fourth to debut at 





Number One - a feat that 
only five other MCs (Jay-Z, 
Nas, Eminem, Tupac and 
DMX) have surpassed. 


Justin Bieber 
My Wo rid (EP) - RBMG/Isiand 


11 em The White Stripes 
Under Great White Northern Lights 
(Soundtrack) - Third Man 


12 14 #£Kegha 

Animal - Kemosabe/RCA 
13 19 Lady Gaga 
The Fame Monster (EP) - Streamline/ 
KonLive/Cherrytree/Interscope 
14 7 Broken Bells 

Broken Bells - Columbia 
15 17 


Zac Brown Band 
The Foundation - Roar/Bigger Picture/ 
Home Grown/Atiantic 


16 5 GaryAllan 
Get Offon the Pain -MCANashville 


17 12 ~~ #LilWayne 


Rebirth - Cash Money/Universal Motown 
18 20. Taylor Swift 
Fearless - Big Machine 





11 














Gorillaz Feel Good 
With cameos from Lou 
Reed and Bobby Womack, 
the third LP from the 


19 10 BlakeShelton 
Hillbilly Bone (EP) - Reprise/ Damon Albarn-led crew 
Marner Bros, Washvites sold a career-high 150,186 
20 22. Rihanna albums over two weeks. 
Rated R - SRP/Def Jam 
21 27 += Michael Bublé 
_Crazy Love - 143/Reprise “Gey 





22 © Drive-By Truckers 
The Big To-Do - aTo 
23 78 % The Twilight Saga: 

New Moon 

Soundtrack ~ Summit/Chop Shop/Atlantic 


24 25 TreySongz 









Ready - Song Book /Atiantic = aes 
® ——— ee Y 
25 om Dropkick Murpnys = , ae 
ive on Lansdowne, Boston 
~ Dropkick Murphys Northern Stripes 
26 26 Susan Boyle This new White Stripes 
| Dreamed a Dream - Syco/Columbia LP. the soundtrack to 


Alicia Keys 

The Element of Freedom - mak/) 
28 28s. Carrie Underwood 
Play On - 19/arista Nashville 


the duo’s Canadian tour 
documentary, is their first 
live album. It sold 28,969 





29 13.~= Alice in Wonderland: copies its first week out. 
Almost Alice 
Soundtrack - Buena Vista 
30 21 +#£2Easton Corbin 
Easton Corbin - Mercury Nashville 
31 35 Young Money 
We Are Young Money - Cash Money/ 
Universal Motown 
32 is Crazy Heart 
Soundtrack - Fox/Fox Searchlight 
33 16 #£=xDanny Gokey < = 


Vultures Fly High 

A deep discount on 
Amazon.com helped push 
Them Crooked Vultures’ 
debut album 74 spots up 
the Billboard chart; it has 
now sold 270,481 copies. 


My Best Days - 19/RCA Nashville 


34 36. = Alvinand the Chipmunks: 
The Squeakquel 
Soundtrack - Fox 


35 33 Jaheim 


Another Round - Atlantic | 


36 110 Them Crooked Vultures 
Them Crooked Vultures - 06C/Jnterscope 


37 38. Chris Tomlin 
See the Morning - Sixsteps 


38 32 Josh Turner 
Haywire - MCA Nashville 








00 chart position on March 24th, 2010 
OO Chart position on March 17th, 2010 
39 30 Mary J. Blige ETT New Entry t Greatest Gainer 
Stronger With Each Tear - Matriarch/ Re-Entry 
Geffen Copyright © 2010 Bi 


AO 43 SelenaGomezandtheScene =.= snes 


- Media Inc. Reprinted 
Kiss & Tell - Hollywood 


by permission. ww. silibeatd.com 
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